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GREENWOOD LEAVES FROM OVER THE SEA. 

No. 29. 

Rome, January 29, 1853. 

My Dear E. B-: Undoubtedly the most 

interesting and important work of art now fee¬ 
ing executed in Rome, (to Americana, at least,) 
is the Washington Monument, by Mr. Craw¬ 
ford, ordered, to her honor, by Virginia, and 
destined to be the chief ornament and pride of 
her handsome capital. Before speaking of the 
artistic merits of this work, let me give you an 
idea of its plan and proportions. The entire 
height of tbo is to oe sixty feiet. 

This includes the equestrian statue of Wash¬ 
ington—sixteen feet in height. Below this, 
which is to stand on a square pedestal, soillp- 
tured with some admirable bam relievi, are 
panged the statues of six of Virginia’s noblest 
sons—'.Marshall, Mason, Allen, Lee, Jefferson, 
and Patrick Henry. These figures are to’fee 
twelve feet in height,. On the lower range of 
steps, surrounding the monument, are to be 
placed six eagles, five feet in height. 

The only figures now finished are the statues 
of Patrick Henry and Jefferson, and these 
surely remarkable exhibitions of power—abso¬ 
lute. triumphs of genius. Henry is represented 
in the lofty passion of bis fervid and magnetic 
eloquence—-in the height of that grand out¬ 
burst of freedom and patriotism which electri¬ 
fied the land, and wilt yet thrill, like a trum¬ 
pet cal), through the hearts of his countrymen, 
while they prize their dear-bought liberties, or 
peverenco the heroic past. You see not-alone 
in this face the fire and the force of the iflipps* 
stoned orator, bflt the sustaining strength of 
ithe hero, and the prescience of the prophet. 

In striking contrast with tfeis animated and 
powerful figure, is that of Jefferson. JEJe stands 
m an attitude of calm, deep thought, girt about 
with all the native majesty of greatness—with 
all the dignity of the" statesman and patriot. 
He looks here what he was—the utterer of the 
profoundest political and moral truth ever pr< 
claimed to the world. You recognise in hii 
the moulding power and the controlling will of 
government, and you seem to read in his face, 
not alone the deep speculations of the philoso¬ 
pher and the large projects of the statesman, 
but the destinies of nations. 

The drapery in both these noble figures; is 
wonderfully well managed. Tho costume of 
the time of the Revolution, though far enough 
from the classic, was yet less stiff and meager 
than that of our day, and the artist has here 
relieved, or concealed, much of the more un¬ 
graceful detail, by a skillful introduction of the 

Separately and together, these statues strike 
me as among the finest produtions of modern 
sculpture—as marked by most impressive dig¬ 
nity, by originality, force, and grandeur of sen¬ 
timent. They are about being cast in bronze, 
at Munioh. Mr. Crawford is to make use of 
Houdon-’s bust of Washington, as the most re¬ 
liable likeness. The horse, though yet in a 
very rough state, promises to fee a magnificent 
mwk Jt m repretMnted se just curbed up from 
a trot, not rearing—full of strength and fire, 
but not rebellious—a steed fully worthy of his 
rider, and one which will inevitably suggest 
comparisons decidedly unfavorable to a certain 
weak-tailed charger, who holds his thin nose 
in the air, from the top of Hyde Park gate. 

The small studies for the remaining figures 
of this monument strike me as happy and truth¬ 
ful presentiments of charaeter--aro important 
parts of a noble whole, and form a grand cir¬ 
cle of supports and accessories to that peerless 
principal. Nothing ever so impressed me with 
the greatness of Washington as seeing such 
figures as these placed subordinate to his, and 
feeling the entire fitness of suoh an arrange- 

The last finished work of Mr. Crawford is a 
Flora —an exceedingly graceful and beautiful 
figure. He is now putting into marble a charm¬ 
ing group of The Babes in the Wood. This 
simple and touching subject is treated with 
much delioacy and feeling, and the sight of 
those tender and lovely little creatures, who in 
each others’ arms have sunk in the deep slum¬ 
ber of grief and exhaustion, and from that have 
slid silently and unconsciously into that deeper 
sleep of death, moves one’s heart, as it was 
moved in childhood, by that earliest fireside 
tale. 

An exquisite group, in its rare and sweet 
poetic expression, is the Hebe and Ganymede. 
Hebe is represented at that rather mortifying 
period of her life, when she finds herself obliged 
to resign her office at Court. She stands with 
her head drooped, and wears an expression 
half of grief) half of vexation, while Ganymede, 
the new incumbent, with his hand on. her 
shoulder, peers into her face deprecatingly and 
tenderly—a look which says— 

“ Ah, I am so sorry to take the cup from 
you! Indeed, I don’t want the situation at all. 
You fill it a great deal better than l can ; be¬ 
sides, it’s a woman’s business. So don’t think 
hard of me. You know one can’t do just as 
one pleases up here, among these gods and god¬ 
desses.” 

Mr. Crawford has not yet exhibited as fine 
an imagination as Tenerani, or as much art as 
Gibson, but he is younger than either of these. 
He does not lack imagination, fancy, or feel¬ 
ing—he has strength, originality, and boldness, 
ami every new work shows an advance in art¬ 
istic skill—so we may well congratulate our¬ 
selves upon a genius which to its highest de¬ 
velopment will but reflect growing honor upon 
our country. This reminds me that I was mis¬ 
taken in stating, in a late letter, that Mr. 
Crawford was a native of Ireland. He is a 
true-born American, 

Mr. Story is engaged upon a labor of love, 
in modelling the statue of his father, the 
late Justice Story. He seems to me to be 
making a noble work of it. The head is ex¬ 
ceedingly fine—the face wearing a mingled 
expression of benignity and strength, of calm 
thought and genial kindness, peculiarly beau¬ 
tiful. The figure is sitting—the attitude has 
tho dignity of the judge, without rigidity or 
sternness—the judicial robe is managed most 
judiciously, and forms drapery aB graceful as 

Mr. Story has in his studio a little study for 
an ideal Statue, the subject taken, I believe, 
from Spenser—an Arcadian Shepherd Boy, 
piping. I am delighted with the youthful 
grace of this figure, and with the sentiment of 
the pure, primeval music, if I may so express 
it, which speaks not alone in faoe, but in form 
and attitude, even. I hope sometime to see this 
in marble. 

Mr. Richard Greenough is now modelling a 
striking and original group—a Shepherd Boy 
attacked while robbing an eagle’s nest, and 
defending himself against the enraged eagle. 
The youth is crouched upon one knee, and is 
just about to plunge his knife into the body of 
the bird, who has alighted on his shoulder. His 
attitude is full of Bpirit, and his face has a fine 
expression of strength and courage. I trust 
that Mr. Greenough’s late sad loss, in compet¬ 
ing him to return to America., will not oblige 
him long to abandon a work which promises 

Mr. Mozier has in progress several ideal 
works. The one farthest advanced is a figure 
of Silence, which, as yet, is chiefly remarkable 
for the lightness and gracefulness of its drapery. 
And here is a point where Mr. Mozier usually 
excels—he manages drapery with rare skill 
and taste, and however much he may give to 
his statues, it never looks heavy, or too massive. 
When finished, I think the Silence will be a 


figure of much dignity and beauty. A very 
pleasing composition is a group called “Reject¬ 
ed Addresses”—a sitting figure of a little girl, 
holding her kitten, which a dog at her knee is 
striving in vain to conciliate. The attitude and 
look of the little girl are very pretty and arch, 
but the group is yet hardly in a state to be de¬ 
scribed in detail. 

Among Mr. Mozier’s ideal busts I am most 
pleased with a Daphne —several copies of 
which are now in America. It is an exquisite 
head—not alone rarely beautiful in form, but 
expressive of much poetic thought. The face 
and hearing of the head convey a sentiment of 
resignation, with a tenderness and purity pecu¬ 
liarly sweet and touching. 

With some of the works of Mr. Ives I have 
been much pleased. If not an enthusiast, he 
seems a conscientious student in his art. If he 
does not produce works startlingly powerful 
and original, whatever he does he does well. 
He models with taste, feeling, and careful 
finish. His portrait busts seem to me remark¬ 
ably good, and some of his ideal busts are ex¬ 
ceedingly fine. Of the latter, I like, especially, 
a head of Ariadne—full of beauty of a noble 
character. 

Mr. Rodgers, a,young sculptor of mooli tal¬ 
ent and promise, has lately executed, in marble, 
o figure orKi«A, which is very lovely; and one 
of a ehai-ming and I think entirely original 
subject—a little skater, making one of his first 
essays on tho iee. This last, which is oalled 
“ The Truant delights me greatly, by a cer¬ 
tain freshness of feeling there is about it, and 
by its grace, novelty, and naturalness. 

Mr. Bartholomew has two idealfigures late¬ 
ly commenced, which cannot yet be judged of, 
except by their studies, which are very pleas¬ 
ing. This artist seems-to excel in basso relievo. 
He has in his studio a beautiful monumental 
group, and a Homer, with his young guide, 
which is marked by force, grace, and delicate 
feeling. 

Mr. Bartholomew has poetic sentiment, with 
taste, strength, and patience—he has a genu¬ 
ine reverence for his art, and a modest estimate 
of himself—is beyond doubt an artist whom 
America will do well to encourage. 

There is here a young English sculptor, Mr. 
Shakspeare Wood, of whom I speak in connec¬ 
tion with American artists, because of some 
works he is now executing for America, apd 
of peculiar American interest — a figure of 
Evangeline Bellefontaine, and one of Gabriel 
Lajeunnesee. The former is now being put 
into marble; but, as yet, only a study of the 
latter feas beefi modelled. Evangeline is repre¬ 
sented as bearing to the reapers the “ flagon ol 
home-brewed ale,” and is a lovely embodiment 
of the poet’s fair ideal. The form is light ant} 
graceful; the faoe sweet and tender, hut pot 
wanting in dignity; the dress is quite simple, 
and while perfectly modest and maidenly, hides 
little of the symmetry of the form. 

The head is crowned, but in no way 
cealed, by a pretty little cap; the curling hair 
is lightly lifted, and blown backward by ac¬ 
tion and the air. The Gabriel is a handsome, 
gallant-looking youth, standing by his anvil, 
and leaning on'his hammer. Mr. Wood is 
now modioliing a bust of Miss Charlotte Cush¬ 
man, which already gives me a higher idea of 
his talent and artistic taste tfean anything he 
has yet done. It shows strength, feeling, and 
delicate perceptions—is marked by rare truth, 
not alone to form, but to character, and by a 
noble breadth of expression. I Bhould say that 
in portrait-busts ies Mr. Wood’s chief forte. 
All tfeose I have seen, of which I know the 
originals, strike me as most faithful and favor¬ 
able' likenesses. 

Mr. Page is here, painting some admirably 
pictures, and talking grandly on art to his sit¬ 
ters and friends. He has some peculiar, but, I 
think, profoundly just ideas, concerning por¬ 
trait-painting. He desires to know well his 
sitters, and requires to grasp somewhat more 
than the surface-life for his picture, which 
he makes a study of character, a revelation of 
soul, as compared with other portraits: a real¬ 
ity, instead of a likeness; a living presence, in 
plaoe of a haunting, unsatisfying Shadow. His 
pictures have about them that mysterious some? 
thing of the sentient and the vital, which makes 
you half believe that the artist has wrested 
the creative secret from the jealous heart of 
Nature. You look to see the rich lights, a sta¬ 
in tho hair, the lips, breaking into smiles, the 
breast softly heaved, the very blood beating 
along the veins. 

Mr. Page has in his studio several copies 
from Titian, so marvellously true to that great 
master, that it is difficult to believe them by 
any other hand than his. I am convinced that 
we have no painter possessed of so olear and 
profound a knowledge of his art as Mr. Page. 
He lives in it, and through it; wanting the pas¬ 
sionate energy of personal ambition, he does 
not pursue it ardently, but studies it with all 
the powers of a subtle intellect; and contem¬ 
plates it with the calm devotion ,of a reveren¬ 
tial spirit. By bringing so much thought and 
power to bear upon portrait-painting, Mr, 
Page has done much to ennoble that branch 
of his art; but we yet look to see manifestations 
of his genius more original in character and 
universal in interest—something which shall 
be a full and worthy expression of himself—in 
which the artist will live as sole creator and 
first cause. One who can produce such ideal 
works as he has produced, should not be ab¬ 
sorbed for any length of time in mere portrait¬ 
ure-merging the imagination in the actual, 
the creative in the imitative. 

Mr. Brown is painting some glorious land¬ 
scapes this winter, filled with the peouliar 
beauty, flushed with the warm lights, and 
bathed in the soft atmosphere of the South. 
He seems to witch the true Italian sunlight 
down on to his canvass. He has lately painted 
a sunset view on the campagna, which is gor¬ 
geous beyond description. 

Mr. Terry has in his studio several beautiful 
pictures, mostly on Scriptural subjects, all of 
which, I am happy to hear, are to go to Amer¬ 
ica. Mr. Terry’s eoloringis brilliant, but sfeft 
and rioh; his composition is very effective, 
without being studiedly so; and his spirit'is 
evidently pure and religious. 

Mr. Chapman is painting his charming cos¬ 
tume peioes. peculiarly Italian, and what I call 
delicious pictures—full of warmth and rich¬ 
ness—golden lights and purple shadows—the 
glowing passion and indolent repose of Italy! 

Mr. VVotherspoon is a landscape painter of I 
much talent, and admirably reproduces some 
of the most exquisite scenery of this wondrous 
land of ruin and loveliness. 

Mr. Tilten, a very young artist, seems:to 
mellow the almost intolerable brightness 1 of 
Italian sun and sky, by a dreamy, poetic at¬ 
mosphere, which he throws about his pictures, 
Ho has true genius for landscape painting, 
a delicate imagination; and, with patient study 
and a little generous appreciation, will yet ! do 
beautiful things in his art. 

Mr. C. G. Thompson is engaged on a lovely 
little picture, called The Guardian Angels. I 
seldom see in the paintings of any modern art¬ 
ist coloring equal to his. 

Mr. Wight, a young painter of Boston, of I 
much talent and promise, appears a diligent 
student, and seems to he making fine progress 
in his art. 

I am aware that I have written all too hur¬ 
riedly and briefly in this letter of art and art¬ 
ists ; but I could not do otherwise, as I could 
not well let the subject run over into another 
week, which will have its own interests and 
events—unusual, by the wav, for it will be Car¬ 
nival week. So, look out for a budget of non¬ 
sense in my next, 

Apropos of nonsense! We went, last Sun¬ 
day, to see the blessing of beasts—an annual 
ceremony, which takes place at the church of 
San Antonio Abate. There was an immense 
crowd of all descriptions and classes of people; 
among the rest, a vast convocation of beggars, 
the crippled and maimed in endless varieties, 
wrecks and remnants, divisions and subdivi¬ 
sions of men. 

A priest stood on the steps of the church, 
with a holy water sprinkler in his hand, and a. 
little boy at his side, bearing the benitier. The 
animals were trotted up before him ; he read 
a form of benediction in Latin, shook tfee 


sprinkler at them, and they wero good for a 
twelvemonth. Of course, this is done for a 
consideration—as what is not, in the way of 
church parades, privileges, and immunities. 
The first applicants for a benediction, after 
our arrival, were two miserable old cart-horses, 
who looked as though the blessings of all the 
fathers of the Church could not keep them on 
their legs for twenty-fours. I fear the rite was 
extreme unction to them; and yet tho owner 
doubtless led them away, rejoicing in the faith 
that the crows were cheated of the poor skel¬ 
etons for a year to come. 

Next came a drove of donkeys, with their 
heads and tails decorated with gay ribbons. 
One of these committed the ever-to-be-appre- 
hended asinine impropriety of braying in the 
midst of the ceremony. So absurd, ludicrous, 
and pompously farcical was this scene—so 
stupid, yet consciously ridiculous seemed the 
chief actors, that it struck me the benediction 
might have commenced, without great inap¬ 
propriateness, with an Apostolic “ Dearly be¬ 
loved brethren! ” 

Do not think me irreverent/from this, or any¬ 
thing of the kind I may say. I feel a daily in¬ 
creasing indignation and contempt toward the 
monstrous absurdities of this system of reli¬ 
gion, and the actors therein. To reverence 
such things and' such men were an insult to 
the God in whom I believe. 

There came up a sudden and violent shower, 
and we were driven for shelter into the church, 
where we were brought into more intimate re¬ 
lations with the lower classes than was alto¬ 
gether safe or savory. I am a democrat, even 
in Italy, till it comes to garlic and pulci, when, 
I must confess, my democracy assumes a purely 
abstract character. After the storm was 
passed, the Pope’s stud came, mostly driven in 
carriages, magnificent turn-outs. Then fol¬ 
lowed those of the cardinals, scarcely less 
stately and gorgeous. Next came twenty-four 
superb horses, belonging to Prince Piombino, 
attached to one carriage, all decorated with 
plumes and ribands—really a beautiful sight. 

The horses which are to run in the Corso, 
during the Carnival, were blessed amid un 
eual demonstrations of popular feeling; and 
it ended—the oddest, absurdest, most utterly 
ridiculous religious ceremonial I ever beheld. 

To-morrow, Carnival begins. It is late at 
pight; all is quiet in the streets,, except the 
noise of hammers pest door, where they are 
putting up a balcony. The sound at this hour 
has something strange and sinister in'it—some¬ 
thing so scaffold-suggestive, that it almost gives 
one a to-be-hung-next-morning sort of a feel¬ 
ing. Adieu! As ever, yours, 

Grace Greenwood. 

Fur tfee National Era. 

WILLARD AND LINNEY. 


[concluded.] 

But the veriest trifles hold us spell-bound, 
sometimes; and a single withered rose may be 
sweeter than whole fields of fresh flowers. And 
upon one occasion, certainly, a harmless rabbit 
that had been dislodged from his burrow in 
the winter snow, in which the drops of his life¬ 
blood were yet fresh, subserved the most genial 
amusement. 

“ Look there! ” exclaimed Mrs. Hulbert, as 
a fresh drop of blood trickled pyer the neck 
and plashed on the white apron of Linney. 
“ 0, dear! and my hands, too,” she said, hold¬ 
ing them up. 

“It was all my fault,”said Mr. Wolden,look¬ 
ing painfully annoyed. Linney’s cheek grew 
as red as the spot in her apron. It was not so 
much the words as the tone of tenderness with 
which they were said, and the really distressed 
look that accompanied them. 

Both felt it a relief when Mr. Hulbert enter¬ 
ed, and the good wife’s attention was diverted 
from them, to prepare the arm-chair and stir 
the fire. 

“ But, Linney, you don’t know how to cook it, 
do you 1 ?” resumed the young man, with all his 
former self-possession, and a familiar style of 
address he had never used before. 

“ Fry it, I suppose,” she answered. 

The young man laughed, as though the idea 
were preposterous, and said he knew more 
about the oulinary art than half the women. 
And, indeed, what man is there but that sup¬ 
poses the same thing. 

Linney did not seem to heed him, and he 
continued, “you must dine with ns to-morrow; 
we are to have one, too; ” and in a moment, 
seeing that she did not reply, he said, “ Will 
you come l ” 

She made some sort of vague reply, which 
her young admirer, for such he was, constru¬ 
ed into acceptance. 

But the truth is, she had heard nothing he 
said: and, now, as she sunk into a chair, her 
cheek assumed a pallor, and her black eyes, 
naturally merry, took a steadfast and earnest 
look, and neither have ever entirely lost the 
expression of that moment. She had been list¬ 
ening to the Hulberts, as they talked of their 

What! ” said the mother, in a surprised 
whisper, as she leaned over the shoulder of her 
husband, who answered—• 

“ He says nothing that you will be glad to 
hear of. The letter is filled with stuff about 
Alumni, Euclid, freshmen, and all that which 
don’t know nothing about; besides, he 
wants me to send money, and tells me to 
sell the hay if I can’t get it without.” The old 
man wiped his eyes, and continued in a trem¬ 
ulous voice, “ I expeot he has been running me 
in debt—twenty or twenty-five dollars, like 
enough.” 

“Had he got Linney’s letter?” asked the 
mother, as if willing to divert his thoughts. 

“ He received it a week ago,” waa replied, 
but had'not yet read it when he wrote.” 

And this it was which made the pallor in 
the cheek of Linney, and the steadfast look in 
her eyes. 

That night, as Mrs. Hulbert wound the clock, 
she said, “ Do you think you could keep house, 
Linney, for a day or two ? ” 

“ Yes, why?” she replied, and looking more 
curiosity than she spoke. 

“ Oh, I don’t know, ohild,” and directly she 
added, “ yes I do, too. May he we will go to 
Augusta in a week or so, father and me.” 

“ Is Willard siok?” asked Linney, her heart 
Stirred anew. 

“ No,” and Mrs. Hulbert looked anxiously 
into the fire. 

Because,” continued Linney, seeing that 
she was not likely to explain, “ [ thought it 
strange that you should go when the session 
will close so soon.” She forbore to say when 
Willard is coming home so soon. 

But Mrs. Hulbert, who understood her mean¬ 
ing, replied, “ He is not eomipg home. He says 
he shall have plenty of business and pleasure 
for the vacation; and, besides, he don’t want 
to get his mind in the old trains of thought, he 

“Well,” said Linney, and in that little word 
there was a bitterness of meaning which long 
sentences could not have expressed. 

“I wonder,” said Mrs. Hulbert, presently, 
“ if George has nothing better to do than hunt 
rabbits—the poor harmless critters ? ” 

She was in no very amiable mood, poor wo¬ 


men than he,” answered Linney, “and I see no 
particular harm in them.” 

“Nor I either,as I know of;” and Mrs. Hul¬ 
bert grew thoughtful and silent again. 

And so for an hour the two women eat to- 
(ether. The effect of Willard’s, letter was re¬ 
lucted in the mind of either, and how differ¬ 
ently, in the estimate formed of George. 

Before she retired that night, Linney visited 
Willard’s room, and taking from the drawer 
the stockings designed for him, replaced them 
with the bundle prepared for market. Then, 
removing the pillow, she took the letter and 
the Bible, and placed them on the shelf above 
the window. 

And from suoh small things as we have re¬ 
mind rise the fates that shape destiny. 

The following day, while preparations for 
Mrs. Hulbert’s visit to Augusta were going 


briskly forward, George Welden made his ap¬ 
pearance, looking fresh, and smiling, and happy. 

“I am come to carry Linney home with me 
to dine,” he said, by way of apology to Mrs. 
Hulbert, who, perhaps, looked something of the 
astonishment she felt. “ And,” he added, turn¬ 
ing to the girl, “mother sends her compliments, 
and says you must not disappoint her. I,” he 
said, “ have myself superintended the cooking 
of the rabbit.” 

Linney was faltering some excuse about the 
unexpected departure, needful preparations, 
and the like, when Mrs. Hulbert interposed, 
with the assertion that she could go just as 
well as not, if she chose. The horse and sleigh 
waited at the door, the young man seriously 
desired her to go, and Mrs. Hulbert evidently 
favored his inclinations. 

“ But I am not ready,” urged Linney, sur¬ 
veying her dress with trepidation and concern, 
well aware that she possessed nothing in which 
she would appear to better advantage. 

“ It is strange,” said Mrs. Hulbert, soliloqui¬ 
zing, “ how particular girls are now-a-days. 
That plaided flannel of Linney’s I could have 
worn to a wedding ,’n my day.” 

“ Ah, and L ; >m>'?/ . too, if Bhe has a mind 
to,” replied George, laughing, and ey»u*g ad¬ 
miringly the plaids of green, and red, and blue, 
so smoothly ironed. In truth, it became the 
chubby rustic girl wonderfully well; and when 
she had tied on the white frilled apron, and 
smoothed her chestnut curls a little, nothing 
was needed to complete her toilet. 

The young girl felt a tremulous shrinking 
when, for the first time in her life, she found 
herself in an elegantly-furnished apartment: 
but Mrs. Welden, a sweet, motherly lady of 
sixty, soon put her quite at ease^ for Linney 
was a sunshiny and good-tempered girl, little 
disposed to quarrel with circumstances. If 
there were a little condescension in tho cordi¬ 
ality, a little patronage in the equality assumed 
by Mrs. Welden, Linney did not stop to think 
of it, and the lady’s heart was soon won entire¬ 
ly by the girl’s artless and joyous manner. 

If she dropped her knitting, Linney picked it 
up in a moment; if steps were in the way, she 
was at her elbow—in fact, everywhere her ser¬ 
vices were needed, she seemed to be, and, better 
Still, nowhere else ; and all this from natural 
impulses of kindness. 

No wonder they were mutually pleased; each 
found in the other tfiat which she herself lack¬ 
ed—the one, freshness, and sunshine, and hope; 
and the other, wisdom, experience, elegance, 
and refinement. 

George, habitually good-natured, indolent, 
careless, was on that day restless, almost fret¬ 
ful. Now he boxed tho ears of some favorite 
hunter, for caressing his hand too familiarly: 
and now he found fault with the fire, which 
was either too hot or too cold; hut, truth is,he 
was irritated that Linney should be monopo¬ 
lized, and apparently with so much willingness 
on her part, by his mother. Sometimes he tried 
to be amiable, and even complimented her 
more than once : but she neither blushed nor 
looked down, but, on the contrary, laughed 
gaily, and replied in the same vein, though her 
tone and manner said plainly there was 
meaning in her words. He felt that he had 
power over her, and consequently became ves 
with himself more and more. 

So pleased and delighted was Linney, that 
she remained long after dinner; and the great 
cold moon made the snow sparkle again as 
they drove feoineward. 

“ Oh, what a beautiful home you haye! ” she 
said, looking back, admiringly, where the 
many lights of the great house streamed across 

“Would you like to live there always?” 
asked George, tightening the rein. 

“ ©h, above all things! ” she answered, in¬ 
genuously. 

And the wfejp was brought in requisition, 
and Brook suffered to go forward as fast as he 
would. 

“ How kind of yon,” said Linney, patting his 
neck, when they alighted at the door, “to 
bring us home so soon.” 

And she continued, turning to George— 

“I wish you were home, too.” 

The young man bit his lip, and resumed his 
at in the sleigh. He bad hoped for an invi¬ 
tation to go in. 

Mrs. Hulbert opened thedoor, and George 
drew in the rein to say— 

“Tell Willard, if you please, that I shall 
take as good care of Linney as he would do 
himself.” 

Mrs. Hulbert thanked him, and Linney 
thought, “ I am glad you happened to say that, 
it will be so provoking to Willard.” But 
neither understood that George remembered 
the slights formerly oast upon him, and could 
not now deny himself the pleasure of such a 
taunt, But if Willard had been away chop¬ 
ping wood for a month, Mr, George Welden 
would have been silent. An acute discernment 
might have seen, too, that though pique had at 
first drawn these young persons together, the 
result would he other than they themselves ex¬ 
pected. Already, on the part of George, there 
"ms a real liking, as trifles have indicated. 

In a secluded neighborhood, where neither' 
was likely to find much companionship, it was 
perfectly natural, that having.once met, they 
should meet again, and that, time and circum¬ 
stances favoring, the gentleman should become" 
a wooer, especially when he was free from 
worldly ambition, and oared not a whit what 
others thought of the mistress of his house and 
heart, so that she pleased him. It was natural, 
too, that a humble rustic girl should not be 
wholly averse to the wooing, especially when' 
the young man was handsome, and the fortune 
ample, and, above all, when she could rise so 
pre eminently above a lover who had discarded 

And the case of Willard is common enough, 
too, perhaps. Finding himself suddenly and un¬ 
expectedly above his old mate, he set his foot 
upon her—not for that he despised her, so 
much as that he was blinded by the brilliancy 
of his hopes, and really did not see nor think 
about her at all. 

Time taught them both the sincerity of that 
young and irretrievably-slighted love. 

But, though Willard was for a short time 
inflated with vanity, and warped from his true 
nature, he possessed stamina enough to enable 
him in the end to askutpe his true manhood. 
When fee had drunk deeper, he saw what he 
had lost—too late. 

When five years were gone, and he returned 
from college, no little loving Linney met him 
with words sweeter than any triumphs—she 
had been three years the wife of George Wel¬ 
den, and one, the mother of “ the sweetest little 
cherub” (so his good mother told him) that ever 
was seen, and was living in the great house 
close by. 

“I wish,, mother,” said Willard, one morning, 
„ m would fit up the little room that used to 
be Linney’s, for my study.” (He was about to 
read law.) 

Sq the window was opened, and the cob¬ 
webs swept down; and this, with the addition 
of a chair and table to the furniture, was all 
that was to be done. With folded arms and 
thoughtful brow, Willard superintended the 
work When all was completed, he unlooked 
a Bmall desk, and took from it two old and 
worn letters, which would scarcely hear the 
unfolding, read and re-read them, wiping his 
eyes once or twice as he did so; he then re¬ 
folded them, and stepping on a chair, took 
from a shelf above the window a book, and was 
slipping the letters under the lid, when his 
hand was suddenly checked, and taking down 
the volume, he blew from it a heap of dust, 
while from beneath the lid slipped a letter— 
his own first and last one to Linney—and on 
the leaf where it had lain so long was written, 
a boyish hand, Malinda Hulbert! 

Both book and letter had evidently been for¬ 
gotten, and the dust of years had gathered over 

Willard is a bachelor to this day; and that 
homely room, once Linneyjs, has a charm for 
him whioh much finer ones have never had. 

When last in Clovernook, I had the pleasure 
of drinking tea with him: but when, in tho 
'twilight, we sat on the porch—his mother and 
I—and revived old memories, he arose and 
walked away thoughtfully, sadly, I thought: 


“ How changed Willard is! ” I said, noting 
his melancholy steps. 

“ Oh, I don’t know,” answered Mrs. Hulbert. 
And in a moment she added, “Yes I do, too— 
he will never forget little Linney.” 

LETTER FROM JOHN P. HALE. 

The following letter from Mr. Hale will ex¬ 
plain itself) and, we hope, correct certain impres¬ 
sions industriously circulated to the prejudice 
of Mr. Tuck, among the Free Democrats of 
his district: 

Washington, Feb. 7, 1853. 

My Dear Sir : I have learned with no little 
surprise that my name was used as a candi¬ 
date for nomination before the Convention of 
the Free Democracy, reoently holden at Roch¬ 
ester, to nominate a candidate to represent the 
first Congressional district of New Hampshire, 
in the next Congress. Nothing could have 
been more repugnant to my feelings. I have 
ever found Mr. Tuck, a magnanimous, high- 
minded, and honorable man, a true and devo¬ 
ted friend. He has constantly risen in my 
estimation, as my acquaintance and intercourse 
with him have continued. In regard to the 
nomination referred to, a simple narration of 
his course toward me must satisfy the moBfc 
fastidious friend I have in the world. 

Ea% in January last, Mr. Tuck called on 
me and to>d me that he Aid not wish again to 
be a candidaw for Congress, but that be did 
wish me to be in his stead. I replied to him 
at once that I did not wish it, and would not 
consent to it, but I did wish that In might be 
the candidate, and if ho was, I had no doubt 
he would be re-elected, if there was anything 
like a fair districting of the State. Whtn the 
hill for dividing the State into Congressional 
districts had become a law, Mr. Tuck again 
called on me, and told me he had concluded to 
write home to his friends, absolutely declining 
to be a candidate for the nomination, and re¬ 
peated his desire that I should be the candi¬ 
date in his place. To this I positively refused 
to consent, hut urged upon him to stand as a 
candidate, and told him if he was, I felt per¬ 
fectly confident he would be elected. To these 
representations of Mr. Tuck, I made but one 
answer; and that was, that I would not consent 
to he a candidate. 

I will further add, that the tried integrity, 
the honorable and manly character of Mr. 
Tuck, his frank manners, his fearless and able 
support of what he deems to he right, joined 
to his experience' in public life, all, in my hum¬ 
ble opinion, eminently qualify him for the high 
position which he at present fills. 

From the foregoing statement, you will see 
that it is not among the things possible that I 
■should permit my name in any way to he used 
against Mr. Tuck in the canvass for that plaoe, 
and I only regret that the true state of the 
ease was not sufficiently understood by our 
friends, to prevent any seeming collision be¬ 
tween us before the Convention. I did not 
deem it necessary to write before the nomi¬ 
nation, because I had not heard any other 
candidate tiffin Mr. Tuek seriously talked of, 
and I did not suppose that our political friends, 
having such a representative as Mr. Tuck, 
would seek another candidate till he had de¬ 
clined. Very truly, your friend, 

John P. Hale. 

To George G. Fogg, Fsq. 

CONGRESSIONAL PROCEEDINGS. 

THIRTY-SECOND CONGRESS-SECOND SESSION 

•senate. 

Monday, February 28. 

Mr. Hunter moved to take up the Civil and 
Diplomatic Appropriation bill. 

Mr. Underwood opposed the motion, he de¬ 
siring to take up the Bennet Land bill. He 
would regard the vote on this motion as a test 

te on that bill. 

After some debate, the motion of Mr. Hun¬ 
ter was agreed to—yeas 39, nays J. 

The first amendment to the Civil and Diplo¬ 
matic bill was one appropriating $300,000 to 
pay back duties paid on goods destroyed by 
fire in New York in 1845, and $100,000 for 
goods destroyed by fire in California. Adopted. 

Other amendments were agreed to; amongst 
them the following: 

To remit all duties on machinery for spin¬ 
ning and weaving flax, not in use in the. Uni¬ 
ted States. 

For a custom-house at Richmond, $75,000; 
Norfolk, $20,000; Bangor, Maine, $15,000; 
Bath, Maine, $12,000; Belfast, $20,000. 

An amendment classifying the clerks in the. 
Treasury, Interior, War, Navy, and Post Office 
Departments into four classes—1st, at $900; 
2d, $1,200; 3d, $1,500 ; 4tb, $1,800. The chief 
clerks of bureaus to receive $2,000, and chief ] 
clerks of Departments, $2,200. 

Mr. Hunter moved an amendment appropri¬ 
ating $240,000 for the purchase of sites and 
the construction of houses in Washington for 
the Vice President and the several Secretaries 
and Postmaster General. 

This was debated at length—Messrs. Bor¬ 
land, Bradbury, Butler, Rusk, and Dodge, oppos¬ 
ed it; Messrs. Mason, Jones of Tennessee, Hun¬ 
ter, and Downs, supported it; it was then re¬ 
jected—yeas 23, nays 24. The vote was sub¬ 
sequently reconsidered, and modified so as to 
increase the salaries of these officers to $8,000 
per annum; which was adopted—yeas 40, nays 
15. 

Fifty thousand dollars was added for a 
bridge at the Little Falls of the Potomac. 

An amendment, appropriating $150,000 to¬ 
wards supplying Washington and Georgetown 
with water, to be obtained wherever and 
brought in by such means as the President 
may determine, was offered by the Committed 
on Finance. 

Mr. Pratt referred to the fact that the Poto¬ 
mac river, from which this water would be ob¬ 
tained, was owned by the-State of Maryland, 
and she had constructed along said river a 
grand work which required the water of that 
river. He therefore moved to provide that 
should it be necessary to go into the State of 
Maryland to obtain such water, the assent of 
the Legislature of that State should first be ob¬ 
tained. 

After considerable debate, this proviso was 
adopted—yeas 30, nays 20. The amendment 
as amended was agreed to—yeas 35, nays 15. 

Mr. Hunter, from the Committee on Finance, 
moved an amendment, allowing railroad iron 
to be imported with a credit of five years for 
the duties thereon. 

Mr. Mason moved to amend it by providing 
for the total repeal of all those duties. 

. Mr. Brodhead and Mr. Miller opposed the 
amendment; and while the latter was speak¬ 
ing, Mr. Hunter, by direction of the committee, 
Withdrew his amendment. 

Mr. Mason offered amendments increasing 
tho allowance to Ministers to England, Franoe, 
Russia, and Spain, $6,000, for house rent, &c., 
and $4,000 to the Minister to Turkey. 

He then renewed his amendment, under ii 
atruetions from the Legislature of Virginia, for 
a repeal of the duties on railroad iron. 

Mr. Douglas moved to modify it by suspend¬ 
ing the duties on railroad iron for three years. 

Messrs. Miller, Seward, Cooper, and Brod¬ 
head, opposed the amendment. 


The House, at a late hour on Saturday, hav¬ 
ing passed the Naval Appropriation biH, and 
having negatived four previous motions to ad- 

A bill granting pre-emption rights with 
speet to ungranted lands on lines of railroads, 
securing settlers on lots of one hundred and 
sixty acres, was, on motion of Mr. Brown, of 
Mississippi, taken up and passed. 

The House then resolved itself into Commit¬ 
tee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
and went into consideration of the amendments 
of the Senate to the Deficiency bill, among 
which was one that was agreed to, payiflg re¬ 
porters at the rate of seven dollars a column. 

An amendment suspending action as to the 
mint at California was opposed by Mr. Mar¬ 


shall, of that State, and was ultimately nega¬ 
tived. ■ 

Another prohibiting the manufacture of bars 
and ingots of gold of standard fineness, of a 
less weight than five ounces, called forth a pro¬ 
tracted discussion ; during which the Commit¬ 
tee rose, and the House passed a resolution 
limiting debate to five minutes. 

The Committee resumed, and the amend¬ 
ment was passed. 

An amendment to pay to California the 
amount of duties collected before that State 
was admitted into the Union, proposed by Mr. 
McCorcle, was negatived; who afterwards pro¬ 
posed a smaller sum ($300,000) for the purpose 
of concluding his explantory remarks; which 
was negatived. 

Mr. Marshall moved another sum for the 
purpose of expressing hia views as to the treat¬ 
ment which California had received, which, if I 
persisted in, he'contended, must drive Califor¬ 
nia to shift for itself. The amendment was 
negatived. 

The remaining amendments were taken up 
and disposed of. After which, the Committed 
rose, and the House adjourned. 

From the Yates County Whig—Penn Yan,N. Y. 

FLAX COTTON. 

Messrs. Cleveland f Look : 

Sirs : There appears to be quite an interest 
in the minds of many respecting flax cotton, 
which, by the most shrewd and intelligent 
men, is thpught will ere long take the place of 
cotton, as it can be afforded cheaper than that 
article. It is well known that’a Mr. Claussen, 
of England, has invented a process of convert¬ 
ing it into cotton, which fact has been circula¬ 
ted very extensively. Also I notice in the True 
Wesleyan of Nov. 20,1852, that a Mr. Knowles, 
of Trenton, New Jersey, has invented a ma¬ 
chine whereby he can convert flax in its crude 
state into flax cotton, in a few hours. Mr. 
Knowles does not say how much he can man¬ 
ufacture in a day, nor how much help he wants 
to work his machine. As for Mr. Claussen, if 
I am rightly informed, he does not propose to 
dress tho flax and clean it from the shives, or 
woody part, but simply bleaches and softens 
the fibre, preparatory to spinning it, having 
previously been dressed or cleaned by the pro¬ 
ducer. I am aware, also, that thdle has been 
a number of machines offered to the public, 
called flax-dresBers, for the purpose of dressing j 
flax. Now, sir, I speak from experience of a 
machine invented and patented by a Mr. 
Charles Beach, of the vicinity of Penn Van, 
State of New York, which flings all others 
into the shade. Mr. Beach will take the flax 
straw from the farmer’s thrashing floor, with 
one man to assist him, will out the flax into 
the length of cotton, and dress and reduoe it 
to the fineness of cotton at tho rate of 100 
pounds every 15 minutes, or from two to three 
tons per day. It is some several years since 
Mr. Beach built his first experimental machine, 
in the city of Hartford, Connecticut. The cot¬ 
ton produced was carded and spun in a cotton 
factory, to the satisfaction of the superintend¬ 
ent: and although the world is full of inven¬ 
tions and new things, and inventions springing 
up as in a night, and even now there is being 
built a flying ship to navigate the air, to carry 
passengers with their baggage at the rate of 90 
miles an hour—all of which have their pat¬ 
rons—yet it seems there is no one man or com¬ 
pany of men that dare risk an investment or 
capital in a linen factory. Therefore, Mr. 
Beach has, after expending two or three thou¬ 
sand dollars, been forced to let his machine 
lie dormant, waiting for the market. Shall it 
be said that Mr. B. is half a century in ad¬ 
vance of the manufacturer! 1 notice in your 

paper of Nov. 25th( that a company is about 
feeing formed, to build a woollen factory on the 
outlet of Crooked Lake, on or near the corpo¬ 
ration of the village of Penn Yan. Mr. Beach 
can afford his flax cotton, unbleached, for six 
cents per pound, or one hundred and twenty 
dollars per ton. Mr. Beach is located but a 
few rods below the contemplated woollen facto¬ 
ry, with a first-rate water power and machine¬ 
ry for his business. And in case of failuro in 
our wheat crop, farmers might find tt to their 
advantage to turn their attention to the rais¬ 
ing of flax—-as the straw would be worth from 
$5 to $8 per ton, provided a company would 
be formed for the purpose of manufacturing 
twine, cordage, or linen crash. Mr. Beach has 
taken some pains to inform himself in the man¬ 
ufacture of the artiolo, and a stock company 
“ ! qht be formed, with shares, of ten or more 

Cars to the share, that would uso up a crop 
that tlie farmers at present about lose, and a 
valuable one too. Hopestill Bigelow. 

For the National Era. 

[copY.RisHT Sectored by the author.] 

MARK SUTHERLAND: 

POWER AND PRINCIPLE. 

BY EMMA D. E. N. SOUTHWORTH. 

CHAP. V—Continued. 

“ My ohild, I would do anything in the world 
to see you restored to health and cheerfulness, 
like other young girls.” 

“But this, sweet mamma, is too much to 
sacrifice. It is too much for you to give up 
Saratoga and Nahant, where you meet so many 
friends and admirers, and where you enjoy and 
adorn society so much. Mamina, do not think 
of giving this pleasure up, and burying yourself 
for me in the pine woods. Lot us go to Sara¬ 
toga.” 

“ My love! I tell you the long, fatiguing 
journey, the crowded hotels, the execrable ta¬ 
bles, the wretched attendance, and the noise 
and confusion, would kill you, Rosalie!” 

“ And then my sweet mamma would really 
be the rich young Southern widow she is gen¬ 
erally supposed to he,” said the girl, gazing on 
her young step-mother with a fond, sorrowful 
smile. 

“ Oh, Rosalie! why did you say that to me, 
love? Do you believe in the traditional selfish¬ 
ness of all step-mothers, from the days of Cin¬ 
derella’s step-dame to yours? Or have you 
read suoh poetry as— 

1 There’s nothing true hut Heaven,’ 
till you have lost faith in all things ?—poetry 
that Heaven knows gives anything but ‘ Glory 
to God, and peace and good-will to man,’ ” 

“ Dear mamma, I am very sorry I said what 
I did, Oh, believe me, it was far from my 
heart to be so cruelly unjust as I see you must 
think mo! You selfish —the most disinterested 
mother that ever cherished a poor, siek, trouble¬ 
some child! Oh, forgive the light and thought¬ 
less words that could be twisted into suoh a 
hint.” 

“ Just tell me how you came to say whatyou 
did, Rosalie, for the words trouble me.” 

“ Nay, never heed them, dear, kind mamma. 
Forget them; they were wicked words, since 
they gave you pain.” I 

“ Rosalie, I insist upon knowing what put 
Such a thought into your head.” 

!< Mother, sometimes I hear things not in¬ 
tended for my ear, which, nevertheless, I can¬ 
not help hearing ”• - 

“ Explain.” 

“ Why, often when I have been reclining in 
a shaded window seat with a book, or lying 
on a distant sofa with my eyes closed, and they 
think I am asleep, or quite abstracted, I hear 
them say, ‘ Poor girl, she is a trouble to herself 
and all around her.’ 1 She can never live to 
be a woman; so, if it were the Lord’s will, it 
were better she should die now.’ ‘ Her death 
would be a great relief to the young widow; 
and, by the way, Mrs. Vivian would come in 
to the whole property then, would she not ?’ 
That is all, dear mamma. Do not let it disturb 
you. It did not disturb me the least.” 

Mrs. Vivian placed her hand upon the bell. 
Miss Vivian gently arrested her purpose, say- 

“ What are you about to do, mamma? ” 

“ Ring, and order our carriage. I will not 
stay in this house, where you are so cruelly 
wounded, one minute longer than is required 
to put the horses to the carriage.” 

“Dear mother, you cannot surely imagine 
that it is in this house I have ever been injured, 
in word or deed ? ” 


tressed me beyond ail measure. Tell me where 
it is that such wanton words meet your ear?” 

“ Dear mother, almost everywhere where you 
and I sojourn for any length of time. On our 
own plantation; in our own house at New Or¬ 
leans ; at our place in the pine woods; and 
while we are travelling, in steaiffboats, in ho¬ 
tels—in short, wherever the great world that 
knows us has entered.” 

The lady looked so deeply distressed, and 
the maiden felt so grieved to see her troubled, 
that she hastened to turn the conversation, by 
saying, gaily— 

“ But, mamma, you did not finish telling me 
about our summer arrangements. You said, 
that immediately after the marriage ceremony, 
the bridal pair would set out on a tour of the 
Northern watering-places, and that you and 1 
should go into the pine woods. And what 
next?” 

“We shall spend two months in tho pine 
ods, where the terebinthine air is so strongly 
recommended as the great specific for weak or 
diimttBod Imiga ,-iud where the quiet and regular 
hours, plain, simple food, and gentle exercise, 
will bring back the color to my child’s cheeks. 
And, after two months, when my drooping 
rose will be fresh and blooming again, 1 will 
take her to Charleston, South Carolina, thero 
to meet the married pair by appointment, and 
who, it is to be hoped, will then be sufficiently 
satisfied with each other’s exclusive society, to 
be able to tolerate ours for a little while. When 
join them, we embark across the ocean, and 
make the tour of Europe together—winter .in 
Sicily, and return home next spring. And by 
that time, I hope, the sea voyage, the change of 
soene and of climate, will have completely re¬ 
stored my darling to health! ” 

CHAP. VI. 

Love and Gold. 

On hor forehead. sitteth pride, 

Crown’d with soorn, and faloon eyed. 

Yet she beneath, mothiriks, doth twine 
Silken smUos that seem divine. 

Can suoh smiles be false and oold? 

Will she only wed for gold ? 

Barry Cornwall. 

While Mrs. Vivian sat talking with her 
daughter in the bed-chamber of Miss Suther¬ 
land, the latter remained in the adjoining 
dressing-room, where we left her seated in the 
easy-chair, with her hands folded upon her lap, 
and her eyes olosed as in gentle repose, only 
sometimes a half-smothered, shuddering sigh 
disturbed the statue-like stillness of her form. 
It was no deep sorrow, no great anxiety, that 
troubled this favorite of fortune—only, being 
quite unused to pain of any sort, physical or 
mental, she was impatient of its lightest touch. 
She had not as yet exchanged one word upon 
the subject of abolition with her betrothed. 
But she had that day been summoned to the 
presence of her father, and by him had been 
informed of Mr. Mark Sutherland’s whole 
plan, as he had just learned it from the latter. 
The planter had told his daughter, with dis¬ 
tinct and dreadful detail, of all the numerous 
privations, toils, hardships, and humiliations, 
and vaguely hinted at a counless variety of 
suffering she must endure, if she should become 
a party to her lover’s purpose of abolition, and 
a partaker of his chosen lot of poverty. He 
had further assured her, that if she should re¬ 
main firm in opposing the plan of her lover, 
his resolution must finally yield to his affection 
for herself. And at last he had wrung from 
his daughter a promise, that she would make 
the total resignation of Mr. Mark Sutherland’s 
plans tho only condition upon which their mar¬ 
riage should proceed. And so the interview 
between father and daughter had closed; and 
Miss Sutherland had returned to her room with 
little disposition to be amused by the variety 
and splendor of her newly-arrived trousseau. 
And so, by seeming lassitude and nonchalance, 
she had drawn upon herself the unjust censure 
of Mrs. Vivian, and the wondering, compassion 
of the more sympathetic Rosalie. 

India never for an instant doubted her pow- 
1 over Mark Sutherland; nay, she never men¬ 
tally even limited the extent of that power. The 
worst she anticipated was a controversy w%h 
her betrothed. That this controversy could 
end in any other manner than in her own fa¬ 
vor, she never once inquired. That this prin¬ 
ciple, or, as she mentally termed it, his fanati¬ 
cism, must yield to her influence, she felt cer¬ 
tain. But she did not like to have to exert this 
influence. She admired and honored Mark 
Sutherland above all men—nay, there were 
times when she feared him above all things. 
And she loved him as those of her clime only 
love. And with all her faults, this spoiled 
ohild of fortune was too true a woman to wish 
take the position and tone of a dictator to 
the man she so loved. Nay, she felt indignant 
with all concerned in thrusting upon her such 
inevitable, yet such repulsive, “ greatness.” 
And now she sat trying to compose her nerves 
and collect her thoughts for the unavoidable 
interview to which she momentarily expected 
to be summoned. 

She had hot much longer to wait. A ser¬ 
vant soon entered, and, bowing, informed her 
that Mr. Sutherland requested the favor of an 
interview at her earliest convenience, and de¬ 
sired to know when and where she would re- 

Where is Mr. Sutherland?” inquired the 
young lady. 

“In the library, Miss.” 

“ Proceed thither and announce me, then.” 
Arrived at the library, the man opened the 
door, and merely saying, “ Miss Sutherland, 
sir,” held it open until she bad passed in, and 
then closing it, retired. 

And India found herself alone with Mark. 
He was Bitting at a central libjary-tablo, lean¬ 
ing with his head resting upon his hand; his 
face was very pale, his countenance haggard, 
his dark hair slightly dishevelled, his manner 
disturbed and anxious, yet withal controlled. 
He arose and advanced to meet her, led her to 
a sofa, and placed himself beside her. Taking 
her hand in his own, and pressing it gently, he 
looked down, into her faoe, regarding her with 
a grave, sweet, sad, almost solemn expression 
of countenance; and, after a brief pause, he 
said, “ My dearest India, you cannot he at a 
loss to understand my motive for requesting 
this interview ? ” 

He paused, as expecting her assent, but she 
did not reply in any way. She did not even 
lift her glance from the carpet. He pressed 
her hand fondly, and resumed: “ My love, the 
time has come, the opportunity is presented for 
us—even for us, my India—to put in practice 
some of those high principles, to follow some of 
those high examples of heroism, which in others 
has so often won our fervent admiration. Even 

we, my India, may”- 

She arrested his serious words by suddenly 
drawing her hand away, and hurriedly ex¬ 
claiming, “I have heard something of your pur¬ 
pose of abolishing slavery on your various plant¬ 
ations. But 1 would prefer to hear your plan 
of benevolence, or philanthropy, whichever it 
may be, from your own lips, unwarped by pre¬ 
judice and unoolored by passion, and with, as 
little preface as possible ! ” 

The coldness and reserve of her words and 
tones smote him to the heart. Nevertheless, 
he replied, “My purpose is no plan of benevo¬ 
lence or philanthropy, my dear India, but a 
simple act of justice, originating in a simple 
impulse of conscientiousness.” Then gently re¬ 
possessing himself of her hand, he held it tender¬ 
ly in his own, while he began, and, for the fourth 
time sinoe his return home, related all the men¬ 
tal and moral experiences that had led him to 
determine upon the contemplated act of emanci¬ 
pation. She heard bun out without again in¬ 
terrupting him. She sat very still, with her 
face pal* and impassable, and her eyes oast 
down. She was no match for him in argument, 
even had she had right on her side; yet nev¬ 
ertheless, seeing that he silently awaited her 
answer, and preferring to convert rather than 
to cast him off. she recalled and repeated all 
the specious arguments she had ever heard in 
defence of slavery ; bad enough, indeed, they 
were, hut yet the best at her or any one else’s 
command. She began by saying that she 
thought the existence of the system of slavery 
to be the manifest will and ordination of Divine 
Providence; and she wondered how any rational 
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being could doubt it. W as not their present 
subordinate position here infinitely preferable to 
their former savage and oannibal condition on 
the coasts of Congo? Here at leaBt they were 
christianized.” 

A smile of almost imperceptible irony dawn¬ 
ed upon the young man’s countenance. She 
saw and felt it. Her cheek flushed, and she 
hastened to say— 

“ They must be blind indeed, Mr. Suther¬ 
land, who cannot see in the enslavement of the 
African race by the Anglo-Saxons the purpose 
of Divine Providence to oivilize Africa.” 

Mark Sutherland took her hand, and replied 
gently— 

“My dear India, we do not deny that God 
continually brings good out of evil; but is that 
a justification ot the evil ? And even admit¬ 
ting, for argument’s sake, that the reduction of 
a portion of the Ethiopian race to slavery by 
the Anglo-Amerioans is to be the means of 
christianizing them, is it not full time, after 
two hundred years of bondage, that some of 
this harvest sowed with tears and blood should 
be reaped! — that some of these good fruits 
should begin to be enjoyed !” 

[to be continued.] 


WASHINGTON, JD. C. 

THURSDAY, MARCH 10, 1853. 

Q3r” We must again acknowledge the gen¬ 
erous zeal of our friends in their continued 
efforts to extend our list, and multiply the 
number of Anti-Slavery readers. 

ftjr* The adjournment of Congress will leave 
us some room for the communications which 
have been accumulating in,our drawer for the 
last three mouths, and move time for suitable 
notioes of the new publications which now 
orowd our table. 

THE SEW CABINET. 

The following nominations for the Cabinet 
were sent in by the President last Monday, to 
the Senate, and confirmed: Secretary of State, 
Mr. Marey, of New York; Treasury, Mr. Gu¬ 
thrie, of Kentucky; War, Mr. Davis, of Mis¬ 
sissippi ; Navy, Mr. Dobbin, of North Carolina: 
Interior, Mr. McClelland, of Miohigan; Post¬ 
master General, Mr. Campbell, of Pa.; Attor¬ 
ney General, Mr. Cushing, of Massachusetts. 

Portable Mills. —We have been presented 
with a specimen of flour ground in one of Chas. 
Ross’s Conical Burr-stone Mills. One of this 
kind of mills is on exhibition at the Metropoli¬ 
tan Mechanics’ Fair, in the new wing of the 
Patent Office, It is of simple construction, oc¬ 
cupying hut a small space, and may be attach¬ 
ed to any motive power—either horse, wind, 
water, or steam. The “ Improved Portable 
Mill ” was exhibited! at the World’s Pair, and 
was awarded a medal, The same kind of mill 
was used by the army during the late war with 
Mexico, and is highly recommended. They 
may be obtained of Charles Ross, manufactur¬ 
er, Rochester, N. Y., whose inventive powers, 
used for so beneficial an objeofc, deserve an 
ample reward. 

ADJOURNMENT OF CONGRESS. 

Congress adjourned last Friday, at 12 o’elook, 
sine die, after a session of twenty-four hours. 
Nearly the whole business of the session was 
crowded into that short period; what was ab¬ 
solutely necessary was despatched with haste, 
and without due consideration; much that was 
important was left undoner In fact, the Civil 
and Diplomatic, Navy, Army, Indian, Post Office, 
and Deficiency appropriation hills ware finally 
disposed of only a few: hours before the close of 
the session, many of the members voting with¬ 
out any sufficient understanding of the details 
of the bills. 

Among the measures thrust aside and not 
aoted upon, were the bills granting land to the 
Indigent Insane, the Homestead bill, and the 
Nebraska Territorial bill. 

It was one of the idlest, most frivolous, moat 
inconclusive sessions ever. held. 

WASTEFUL EXPENDITURES ON FORTIFICA¬ 
TIONS. 

The idea of protecting such an extent of 
coast as ours, penetrated by innumerable bi¬ 
te t«, almost everywhere accessible, and in this 
age of steam navigation, is so palpably absurd, 
that we had supposed it would never again be 
entertained, even by the Senate of the United 
States. Think of it! A Republic of twenty- 
four millions of people, ranging from the 
Northern Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico, from 
ooean to ocean, striving to protect themselves 
by mounting a few guns here and there, along 
a coast of some thousands of miles, against 
invasion When we were three millions, all 
told, with the- enemy at our hearth-stones, 
without armies or armaments, we achieved our 
independence, and drove every hostile foot from 
our soil. When we numbered but eight mil¬ 
lions, with our coast unprotected, with scarcely 
a single ship of war afloat, wo defended our¬ 
selves against the greatest maritime Power in 
the world, inflicting far more damage upon 
her and hor commerce, than we sustained, and 
vindicating triumphantly the rights and honor 

And qpw, with throe times the population, 
and five times the resources and power, we are 
called upon to take refuge behind crazy ram¬ 
parts and ditches! 

The only Power from whom wo can appre¬ 
hend damage to our coast, is England; but do 
we forget that her dominions extend along our 
whole Northern frontier, which it is absolute¬ 
ly impossible to protect against hor by any¬ 
thing short of a Chinese wall ? Why is it, that 
a few miserable fortifications along our sea- 
hoard are to be carefully kept in repair, while 
not the least apprehension is felt of danger 
on our Northern border'! 

Nobody was dreaming that the worn-out 
policy of fortifications would he revived during 
the short session of the Congress just closed. 
Had its opponents suspected anything of the 
kind, they would have taken an early opportu¬ 
nity to expose its extreme absurdity. In the 
House, in Committee of the Whole, when first 
broached, it was defeated ; but the Senate, the 
seat of antiquated ideas, took it up, and infused 
new life into it. A series of wasteful expend¬ 
itures for erecting or repairing various useless 
fortifications, was ingrafted daring the last tu¬ 
multuous days of the session, when so much 
mischief is apt to be done, On the Army Ap¬ 
propriation hill, which had previously passed 
the House: First, an appropriation of $500,000 
for the dfefcnce of San Francisco, California; 
then, $100,000 for Fort Jefferson, at Garden 
Keys, or Tortugas Island, and $75,000 for Fort 
Taylor, Key West, Florida; $20,000 for Fort 
Pulaski, Georgia, including barracks and quar¬ 
ters; $110,000 for Fort Sumter, Charleston 
Harbor, South Carolina; $50,000 for Fort Car- 
roll, Sollers’s Point, Baltimore harbor; $150,000 
for Fort Delaware, Pea Patch Island, Delaware 
river; $55,000 for Fort Knox, Penobscot river, 
Maine; $45,000 for Fort Warren, Boston har¬ 
bor ; and $29,573 for Fort Winthrop, Govern¬ 
or’s Island. Boston, Massachusetts. 

Nearly $1,200,000 for defences, which will 
never he needed ; or, if they should be, will be 
worthless. The twelve hundred thousand dol¬ 
lars might just as well be thrown into the sea. 
Such defences can never protect us against in¬ 
vasion. We fear no invasion—our citizens are 
their own defence gainst such a danger. In 
the event of a war, the contest would be car¬ 
ried on by sea, and along our Northern fron¬ 
tier—if with England. What pui-po® would 
fortifications then answer'! They might pre¬ 
vent a successful descent here and there on 1 
our seaboard, but the property thereby saved 


would never equal in value the millions wasted 
in keeping up sueh defences during the long 
years of peace. 

But no time waB given for discussion ; only 
two days remained of the session, and in that 
period all the great Appropriation hills, with 
their hundreds of amendments, were to be dis¬ 
posed of. The House, under the combined in¬ 
fluence of the Army, the Slave Power, and 
local interest, receded, adopting without debate 
tho whole of the Senate amendments, voting 
away wantonly and wickedly twelve hundred 
thousand dollars of the People’s money, for 
which not a single benefit can ever be reaped. 
But the old Conservative Whigs have a passion 
for Bpending money, and Democrats have a 
personal interest in the money patronage of 
an Administration of their own making. 

We know not how these profligate expendi¬ 
tures are to be arrested, unless by a radical 
change in the mode of raising revenue. So 
long as the Treasury shall be supplied by & 
tariff, there will always be a surplus, tempting 
to extravagance, and the People, not feeling 
the burden, however they may be oppressed 
by it, of indirect taxation, will not hold their 
Representatives to a strict accountability for 
the manner in which it may be used. But 
were they taxed directly, property being made, 
as it ought to be, to a great extent, to hear 
the burden, they would take a little pains in 
looking after their money. Capitalists, the 
wealthy classes generally, instead of encoura¬ 
ging wasteful schemes for the sake of fat con- 
| tracts, would begin to demand eoonomy in the 
financial operations of the Government. They 
would ask themselves whether it was worth 
while to saddle their property, say for thirty 
years, with an aggregate tax of five hundred 
millions of dollars, to keep up a navy and an ) 
army which might be needed at the end of that , 
time, and which could then be got up extem- 
porarily before serious damage should be done, 
for a twentieth part of that sum. 

Tho People of the United States will yet find 
that no effective check can bo put upon the | 
waste, extravagance, and profligacy of this I 
Government, without the substitution, of di¬ 
rect for Indirect Taxation. 


REORGANIZATION OF THE WHIG PARTY. 

Although the Whig Party was utterly over¬ 
thrown at the late Presidential eleotion, al¬ 
though it failed to make any distinct issue with 
the Democratic Party, although many who had 
previously labored for its success deserted in 
that oon feet to General Pierce, although death 
has depr*ed it of its most distinguished leaders, 
and although it is yet impossible to know 
whether the next Administration will pursue a 
policy radically adverse to its general views, 
still attempts are on foot to reorganize it in the 
several States, as if there were any chance of 
obtaining popular support for a Party whose 
original doctrines had lost their adaptation to 
the times, and whose more recently adopted 
policy was but an echo of that of its triumph¬ 
ant antagonist. 

In Ohio and Connecticut, Whig State Con¬ 
ventions, trusting to the strength of old party 
ties, have put in nomination tickets for State 
offices, representing, it seems to us, no prin¬ 
ciple or measure which sensible men generally 
will think it worth while to contend for. 
Look at the - action of the Convention in Ohio. 
Its nominees are without strength in them¬ 
selves, and really represent nothing. The 
Democratic and Free Democratic Conventions, 
each, had taken decided ground upon Ques¬ 
tions of great practical importance—for ex¬ 
ample, on Land Reform, on Intervention, on 
Reciprocal Trade, on Slavery, on Territorial 
Acquisition. If the Whig Convention held opin¬ 
ions in entire accordance with the resolutions 
of either of those Conventions, why isolate itself, 
and attempt a separate organization 1 If it 
held opinions opposed in whole or in part to 
the declarations of sentiment of both, why did 
it not avow this opposition as the ground of 
its opposition 1 Its resolves neither affirm 
nor deny the position taken by either of 
the two Conventions, on any important Ques¬ 
tion, and yet it comes into the field challenging 
support for its candidates! All it claims for 
itself is, that it represents “ the sentiments of 
the National Conservative party of the State of 
Ohio,” and all it charges upon its opponents 
is, corruption; and on the strength Of this claim 
and of this charge, it presents itself before the 
People, demanding their suffrages! 

The Convention of Ohio which represented 
the Party calling Itself Democratic, was hold 
enough, on the advent of the Administration 
which it had contributed to bring into power, 
to repudiate the National Platform to which 
that Administration was committed, and to re¬ 
affirm, without qualification, its old Anti-Slavery 
resolves. The Convention that represented the 
Party, called Free Democratic, went still fur¬ 
ther, denounced the Compromise measures, and 
assumed the Whole ground of legitimate Anti- 
Slavery action. The Convention, styled a Whig 
Convention, ignored the oft-repeated sentiments 
of State Whig Conventions in relation to Sla¬ 
very, did not venture to repudiate the Pro-Sla¬ 
very Whig National Platform, but gave it co¬ 
vert endorsement, by dropping the name Whig, 
by assuming to represent the National Conser¬ 
vative Party, and by adopting the well-under¬ 
stood cant about a “ National Party," standing 
by the “great interests of the Union, against 
factions at home, and enemies abroad,” &c. 
On examining its resolutions, we find not a 
word which would prevent it from supporting 
the Administration of General Pierce, should it 
even prove to he completely under the direction 
of the Slave Power. Here they are: we print 
them as we find them in our exchanges. 
Resolutions of the Whig State Convention, which 
met at Columbus, Feb. 22d, 1853. 

Whereas this Convention, representing the 
sentiments of the National Conservative Party 
of the State of Ohio, taking note of passing 
events, and guided by the lights of experience 
and history, do now, as ever, affirm the princi¬ 
ples of republican progress, upon which the 
perpetuity of Our free institutions and the hopes 
of struggling freedom against unhallowed 
power every where depend: Therefore, 

1. Resolved, That, as a national - party, we 
stand by the great interests of the Union, 
against factions at home and enemies abroad; 
and that we pledge ourselves to the Constitu¬ 
tion, to the promotion and protection of our 
national industry, and the development of our 
national resources, by‘all legitimate constitu¬ 
tional means. 

2. Resolved, That the prosperity of the people 
of Ohio, as an integral portion of the country, 
results from their own industry and natural 
vigor, and constitutes no pretext or apology for 
wasteful and extravagant expenditures in the 
administration of the State Government. 

3. Resolved, That the party now dominant in 
this State have exhibited a reckless disregard 
of those principles of economy and integrity 
which ought to characterize the administration 
of our State affairs. 

4. Resolved, That we pledge ourselyos, and 
those we present as candidates for office, to a 
strict regard to popular rights, in all things 
pertaining to the stupendous interests of our 
gigantic and growing State; and that, without 
abeyance to minor considerations, we will ad¬ 
here strictly to those great republican princi¬ 
ples which alone can perpetuate our liberties 
and our prosperity as a people. 

5. Resolved, That the Locofoco party of Ohio, 
by the charges and admissions of its own mem¬ 
bers, of very late as well as upon former occa¬ 
sions, is composed of elements essentially an¬ 
tagonistic, held together by the cohesive power 
of public plunder, in a coalition whose exist- 
gnoe is at once a libel on consistency and a 
proof of the utterly mercenary motive of their 
organization, 


the last three years, has given the most glaring 
evidence of its greediness for the emoluments of 
place, and its contempt of the people’s inter¬ 
ests. Holding a working majority in both 
branches of our General Assembly, so large as 
to render it completely independent of Whig 
obstruction, this party has increased four-fold 
the expenses of our State Government; and, 
while the constituency were smarting under the 
taxeB of the most onerous degree, they have 
greatly increased our public burdens, multi¬ 
plied offices and augmented salaries, lengthened 
to an unreasonable and oppressive duration 
the session of our Legislature, weakened the 
efficiency of our courts and blunted the ends of 
justioe, and thus exhibited themselves as dan¬ 
gerous and mischievous in the management of 
affairs, as they are loud in their false profes¬ 
sions of devotion to the popular weal. 

7. Resolved, That the members of this Con¬ 
vention pledge themselves, each to the other, 
and to their fellow Whigs of the State and 
country, to support the ticket for Exeoutive and 
State officers, and to make, once and again, ap¬ 
pealing to the patriotic sense of their fellow- 
citizens, an earnest effort to place the interests 
of our State in the hands of that party to 
which, under Providence, she owes her former 
prosperity and her present credit. 

Nothing about Slavery, about River and Har¬ 
bor Improvements, about Territorial Acquisi¬ 
tion, about Land Reform and Homes for the 
Homeless, about Intervention or Non-Interven¬ 
tion, about Reciprocity or Free Trade or Pro¬ 
tection. In a word, the Convention affirms 
nothing Whig, denies nothing Democratic, 
avows no distinctive Principle or Policy, but 
aims simply to organize what it calls a “ Na¬ 
tional Conservative Party." What it means by 
Conservative, is easily explained. Tho Whig 
Party of the North, under the lead of certain 
“progressive” politicians, had affiliated to some 
extent with several classes of reformers, and in 
this way obtained ascendency in many States. 
But its Southern allies protested against this 
policy, and insisted that the Whigs ought to 
be the great Conservative Party of tho country. 
The struggle of 1848-’49-’50, brought matters 
to ahead. Southern Whigs found sympathi¬ 
zers in tho North, as bitterly opposed to all 
kinds of reform as themselves, and both deter¬ 
mined to put down the Progressives, though 
the Party should be overthrown in the effort. 
They succeeded. By forcing the adoption of a 
Conservative platform in the National Whig 
Convention, they paved the way for the defeat 
of the candidate of the Progressives, and then, 
to put this result beyond a contingency, many 
of them either refused to support him, or openly 
voted against him. His defeat accomplished, 
they exulted in the fact, as involving the pros¬ 
tration of the “progressive” section of the 
Party; and then appeared such paragraphs as 
the following, pointing out the only way in 
which the Whigs could hope for a reorganiza- 

“It will ever be found a vain task to en¬ 
deavor to engraft any of the radical isms 
of the day upon the Whig tree. They will not 
blend with it; they can never receive life and 
vigor from its sap ; withered and useless, they 
must be lopped off at last, as cumbrous branch¬ 
es, or, eating into the heart of the sound trunk, 
they will render it powerless and oast it to the 
earth. * * * * For two years past it 
has been the policy of certain associates of the 
Whig party to endeavor to truckle to every 
popular cry, and to enlist in every reckless 
scheme, for the purpose of making political 
capital in the State of New York, and grasping 
the patronage of the State Government. To 
these selfish and mercenary designs they have 
been ready to sacrifice the Whig party of the 
Union, and have indeed at length accomplished 
its ruin in their desire to gratify a personal re¬ 
venge. To them, this result would be but of 
trifling moment, did it not entail'destruction 
upon their own faction. But they find them¬ 
selves suddenly deserted and ridiculed by their 
own offspring; they behold the very things 
they have created, now that they are ‘strong 
enough to go alone,’ fly off into the arms of 
their Democratic opponents. For years they 
have courted ‘ anti-rentism/ and now it is 
their bitterest opponent; they have nursed ‘in¬ 
tervention’ into being, and it has swelled the 
ranks of their enemies; they have coaxed and 
flattered the Irish, and the entire vote of the 
sons of the Emerald Isle has been cast against 
them; they have coquetted with the Germans, 
and the Dutoh have jilted them; they have in¬ 
trigued with abolitionism, and abolitionism 
has turned over to the opposition ; and now 
they can look forth from amidst the ruins, and 
with the ready falsehood on their lips, can tax 
others with having brought about the devasta¬ 
tion which they alone have wrought.” 

Buffalo Commercial Advertiser. 

This was republished by the National Intel¬ 
ligencer, under its editorial head. 

“ Indeed, if there ever was a time when the 
loyal Conservatives of this country should stand 
firm in their allegiance to such Whig doctrines 
as have been exemplified in the pure Adminis¬ 
tration of President Fillmore, it is the'present. 
International questions are about arising, which 
will require the steady and prudent manage¬ 
ment of discreet men in all parties. A wild 
and lax spirit of aggression, rile among certain 
classes, must be held in check. And, with a 
to the maintenance of our rightful influ- 
in such a crisis, oar organization should 
he preserved with the utmost care and alac¬ 
rity .”—Baltimore American. 

We know how intolerant the National Whigs 
became in Massachusetts against all sorts ef 
isms. Read the language of the Boston Courier, 
instructing the Whigs as to the choice of a 
United States Senator: 

“ The Whigs of Massachusetts have a char¬ 
acter to preserve in the Union; and, whatever 
scheming and bargaining Democrats, rabid 
Abolitionists, or Abolitionists who wear Whig 
masks, may say to the contrary, the Whigs 
must select a candidate for Senator who is 
sound to the core upon national questions, or 
the party will drop to pieces, like an nnhooped 
bucket in the sun.” 

Everywhere the cry for reorganization has 
gone up, hut it must be a reorganization upon 
a truo Conservative basis. No isms must be 
tolerated—“progressive” Whigs, so called, 
must cease to be leaders, and oonsent to be led, 
or go out of the Party. 

On this. Conservative basis, the Convention 
which assembled at Columbus, Ohio, on the 
22d of February, and nominated Mr. Barrere 
as its candidate for Governor, undertook to re¬ 
construct the Whig Party, consecrating it as 
the “National Conservative Party.” The lib¬ 
eral Whigs of -that State will hardly sustain 
such a policy. We do not think that they are 
to be put down so easily. They will not con¬ 
sent to abjure their radical isms for the luxury 
of being governed by the men who defeated 
their Party at the last Presidential election. 
They will inquire whether it will not be more 
in accordance with their principles and their 
dignity to unite with the Free Democracy, 
which in the main holds to all their doctrines 
of Human Rights and humane legislation, than 
to become hewers of wood and drawers of 
water in a National Conservative Party whose 
highest attribute is, unwavering loyalty to the 
Slave Power. 


| Benjamin, of Louisiana; Clayton, of Delaware; 

, Douglas, of Illinois; Josias J. Evans, of North 
Carolina ^Everett, of Massachusetts; Houston, 
of Texas; Hunter, of Virginia; Jones, of Iowa; 
Sebastian, of Arkansas; C. A. Stuart, of Mich¬ 
igan ; John B. Thompson, of Kentucky ; John 
R. Thompson, of New Jersey; Robert Toombs, 
of Georgia; and William Wright of New Jer- 




E INAUGURATION AND THE INAUGURAL. 


Last Friday the inauguration of the 
President took place. The city was thronged 
with strangers, but the procession, civic and 
military, which escorted the President to the 
Capitol, was a small one. The usual amount 
of enthusiasm was displayed, and the ceremo¬ 
nies of the inauguration, simple and not very 
impressive, passed off without the occurrence 
of anything remarkable. The President did 
not read his speech, bat recited it, as if from 
the rostrum to a popular audience. He com¬ 
mended the wisdom of our forefathers, gloried 
in the growth of our nation, avowed him¬ 
self in favor of the acquisition of territory not 
now under our jurisdiction, saw no danger to 
our Union from expansion, pledged his Admin¬ 
istration to peace, good faith, and honor, 
announced his purpose to protoet the American 
citizen wheresoever he might wander or so¬ 
journ, complimented the Army and Navy, de¬ 
clared his adhesion to State Rights and 
Federal Rights, as to offioe would demand fit¬ 
ness and fidelity, repeated the usual iitany in 
regard to the Compromises of the Constitution, 
Slavery and Fugitive Slaves, bowed reverently 
before the Union, planted himself firmly upon 
the Compromise measures of 1850, and hoped 
that no sectional, or ambitions, or fanatical 
excitement” would again threaten the dura¬ 
bility of our institutions. No distinctive Demo¬ 
cratic principle or measure was announced; 

doctrine was uttered in regard to domestic 
affairs, which Mr. Fillmore has not uttered in 
his annual messages; no sentiment was ex¬ 
pressed in relation to foreign affairs, which 
had not been fully expressed by Mr. Everett 

his letter about Cuba. 

The National Intelligencer is, on the whole, 
pleased with the speeoh, although it is a little 
distrustful of a portion of his sentiments rela¬ 
ting to foreign affairs. The Washington Re¬ 
public (Hunker Whig) seems delighted with 
the whole of it, and predicts that if he should 
adhere to the views expressed in. it, he will 
“ more faotious opposition in the ranks of 
the Democratic party, than from the friends of 
the late Administration;” the Washington 
Union is of course delighted with every word 
of the speech, which it seems to consider per¬ 


is famous.— The Legislature of Illinois has 
passed an act allowing slaveholders to take 
their slaves through the State, (without sojourn¬ 
ing in it,) and making provisiorTfor the sale of 
every free negro or mulatto who comes within 
the State and remains there ten days. The 
vote on it stood: Senate—yeas 13, nays 9. 
House—yeas 41, nays 26. Only one affirmative 
yoeo ip each House from Northern Illinois. 

If such an atrocity does not arouse the good 
men of that State to the necessity of making 
their power felt at the ballot-box, we know not 
what will. 


The following are the names of the new Sen¬ 
ators who were sworn in at Washington on 
the 4tbinstant; Atherton, of New Hampshire; 


We enter onr protest against this oreed, 
just so far as it transoends the requirements of 
the Constitution for the sake of giving counte¬ 
nance and aid to Slavery and the Slave Power, 
and need hardly say that we shall by every le¬ 
gitimate means oppose whatever measures may 
be attempted in pursuance thereof. 


We will only say here, therefore, that 
while it struck us, in our glance through it, as 
containing much that is unexceptionable, a few 
passages met our eye which we eonfess rather 
startled us. At present we submit the speeoh 
to our readers, without further comment.”— 
National Intelligences-. 

President Pierce acknowledges his obliga¬ 
tions to the ‘ masses of his countrymen, and 
to them alone.’ He seems to be sincere in this 
sentiment, and his address presents in no part 
any contradiction to it. If he acts in accord¬ 
ance with it, and with the general views of his 
address, we apprehend that he will find more 
factious opposition in his own ranks than in 
those of the friends of the late Administra¬ 
tion.”— Washington Republic. 

“ The Inaugural Address of President Pierce 
is comprehensive though brief, and it perfectly 
accomplishes its design. No principle of pub¬ 
lic policy is omitted—no great question about 
which the nation is supposed to feel an anxious 
concern is avoided or confused by the ambigu¬ 
ous expressions of a mind pretending to di¬ 
vulge, but solicitous to conceal. * * * 

“ The ship is again on the * republican tack ’— 
disciple of Jefferson and Jackson is at the 
helm of State, and the country has, in the In¬ 
augural Address, a chart of the voyage before 
it. Confiding in his honesty, in his energy, 
and in his constancy of purpose—the distin¬ 
guishing elements in the charaoter of Presi¬ 
dent Pierce—the country will repose in quiet 
security under the bright promise of his Inau¬ 
gural Address, never doubting that his Admin¬ 
istration will realize the fulfilment of every 
pledge, and the discharge of every duty.”- 


Voicks prom the! Mountains and prom thi 
Crowd. By Charles Maokay. Boston: Tieknor 
Reed, & Fields. For sale by Taylor A Maury. 

Mr. Mackay has been long known in this 
country, as one of the most earnest and effect- 
writers of the time, upon reformatory top- 
ios. His songs, The good time coming, Clear 
the way, fyc., are as familiar as Btreet cries, al¬ 
most. At the instance of Messrs. Tieknor & 
Co., he has for the first time collected his en- 
re political works, and they are here presen t- 
1 in one handsome volume. 

Mr. Mackay undoubtedly stands in the front 
rank of that class of poets—peouliar to this 
age—which finds its themes in the homely, to¬ 
day needs of humanity, and which aims at im¬ 
mediate effect. We like best the Voices from 
the Crowd. They are all full of the truth-is- 
mighty-and-will-prevail spirit, and many of 
them are exquisitely pathetic. The Voices 
from the Mountains , though abounding with 
fine descriptive passages, are wanting in that 
easy flow of language and directness of thought 
whioh is the notable element in the others. * 


ash, : A story of Modern Life. By 'Wilkie Collins. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. For sale by R. 
Famham, Washington, D. 0. 

This is a reprint of a novel that has oreated 
some sensation in England. It is in autobio¬ 
graphical form, and oontains passages of con¬ 
siderable power. * 


’ashington Union. 

Who are to be the opponents of the Admin¬ 
istration of General Pierce, when Hunker 
Whigs and Hunker Democrats emulate each 
other in praise of Ms Inaugural, and in pledges 
of support to its views ol public policy ? 

But let us examine a little more closely, this 
declaration of sentiments by the new Admin¬ 
istration. 

It omits all allusion to any of the old issues 
between the Whig and Democratic parties. 

In relation to territorial extension, neither 
the Whig nor Democratic Convention which 
met at Baltimore last spring, gave any any ex¬ 
pression of opinion ; and neither of the old 
parties has defined its position. The Free De¬ 
mocracy has declared itself frankly in favor of: 
such extension, and the President in his Inau¬ 
gural occupies its ground. 

Concerning the wisdom of the framers of the 
Constitution, the growth of the Nation and the 
value of the Union, his views aocord with the 
views generally entertained by Americans, 
Without distinction of party. 

The Democratic party was supported at the 
late election by the large majority of natural¬ 
ized citizens, ohiefly on the ground that its 
triumph would encourage the Democracy of 
Europe in their struggle with Despotism, and 
they had a right to expect from General Pierce 
expression of opinion in his Inaugural, 
whioh would at least transcend the position 
taken by the Whig Convention at Baltimore, 
in relation to foreign affairs. But they will 
be surprised to see him boldly planting himself 
position. That Convention held 
that the only influence we should exert on 
the contest between Democraoy and Despot- 
in Europe waB the influence of our ex¬ 
ample. The President, referring to our success 

achieving and maintaining our liberties, 

In this, our country has, in my judgment, 
thus far fulfilled its highest duty to suffering 
humanity, It has spoken, and will continue to 
speak, not only by its words but by its acts, the 
language of sympathy, encouragement, and 
hope, to those who earnestly listen to tones 
which pronounce for the largest rational lib¬ 
erty. But, after all, the most animating en¬ 
couragement and potent appeal for freedom 
will be its own history, its trials and its tri¬ 
umphs.” 

This is the sum and substance of the Inter¬ 
vention for Freedom, pledged by the new Ad¬ 
ministration. We have governed ourselves, we 
intend to govern ourselves—we have taken 
good care of number one, we intend to take 
good care of number one—this is the best thing 

have done, this is the best we intend to do, 
for the cause of Freedom abroad! Isolation, 
as it regards European conflicts, iB, in his opin¬ 
ion, our true policy. 

“ Of the complicated European systems of 
national polity we have heretofore been inde¬ 
pendent. From their wars, their tumults and 
anxieties, we have been, happily, almost en¬ 
tirely exempt- Whilst these are confined to 
the nations which gave them existence, and 
within their legitimate jurisdiction, they can¬ 
not affect us, except as they appeal to our sym¬ 
pathies in the cause of human freedom and 
universal advancement, But the vast interests 
of commerce are common to all mankind, and 
the advantages of trade and international in¬ 
tercourse must always present a noble field for 
the moral influence of a great people.” 

Now, if this he not true Whig doctrine, the 
doctrine promulged in the Whig National Con¬ 
vention, and 8f) earnestly advocated by the 
Jfatimal fnlelljgencer, what is it'? Js it the 
policy that Kossuth so .eloquently insisted upon, 


What the President says upon other points, 
meets our views exactly. 

“ With these views firmly and honestly car¬ 
ried out, we have a right to expect, and shall 
under all circumstanoos require, prompt 
prooity. The rights which belong to us 
nation are not . alone to be regarded, but those 
which pertain to every citizen in his individual 
oapaeity, at home and abroad, must be sacred¬ 
ly maintained. So long as he can discern every 
star in its place upon that ensign, without 
wealth to purchase for him preferment, or title 
to secure for him place, it will be his privilege, 
and must be his acknowledged right, to stand 
unabashed even -in the presence of princes, with 
a proud oonsoiousness that he is himself one of 
a nation of sovereigns, and that he cannot, in 
legitimate pursuit, wander so far from home 
that the agent whom he shall leave behind in 
the place which I now occupy will not see that 
no rude hand of power or tyrannical passion is 
laid upon him with impunity. He must realize 
that upon every sea and on every soil, where 
our enterprise may rightfully seek the protec¬ 
tion of our flag, American citizenship is an in¬ 
violable panoply for the security of American 
rights. And in this connection it can hardly 
be necessary to reaffirm a principle which 
should now be regarded as fundamental. The 
rights, security, and repose of this Confederacy 
reject the idea of interference or colonization 
on this side of the ooean by any foreign Power 
beyond present jurisdiction as utterly inadmis- 

We trust the declarations so emphatically 
made will be inflexibly adhered to. 

What is said in relation to Slavery, the Com¬ 
promise of 1850, and the Fugitive Slave Law, 
is in precise accordance with the Baltimore 
Democratic resolutions, and with his own pre- 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Another of the Messrs. Appleton’s benefac¬ 
tions to the reading public! This book bears 
marks of a strong, earnest purpose, on the part 
of the author, to accomplish some good, and we 
doubt not that it will. - It is written in a good, 
wholesome style, and possesses many fine points. 


Case of Richard Neal. —Much indignation 
has been aroused against Commodore Isaac 
Mayo, of Maryland, lately ordered to the com¬ 
mand of the African squadron, on account of 
his alleged oonduot in the case of Richard 
Neal. 

According to the newspapers, some years 
ago the wife and children of Neal, slaves of 
the Commodore, attempted to escape, but were 
seized and carried back to their master. He 
so incensed against them, according to a 
correspondent of the New York Evangelist, 
that in the sale he soon afterwards made of 
them, he gave orders that no two should he 
sold to the Bame master. Neal succeeded sub¬ 
sequently in purchasing them all, and rescuing 
them from bondage. 

It would seem that the Commodore was not 
satisfied with this reunion of a family whioh he 
had broken up; for, some three years after the 
attempted escape, a charge was trumped up 
against Neal, the father, of having been con¬ 
cerned in their abduction. This charge was 
founded on the oath of a single slave on Mayo’s 
plantation—evidence inadmissible against a 
white man in a Maryland court—and on the 
strength of it, requisition was made upon Gov¬ 
ernor Bigler, of Pennsylvania, for the surrender 
of Neal. He was arrested, and Was about being 
conveyed to Maryland, when a writ of habeas 
corpus from one of the Judges of the Supreme 
Court ijas issued, and Neal was brought back 

Philadelphia. 

“ Just at this j uncture of affairs (says the cor¬ 
respondent of the New York Evangelist,) the 
distinguished Commodore remembered that his 
broad pennant was floating on the African 
squadron, now fitting out at Norfolk, and leav¬ 
ing his victim and his honor behind him, he 
hastened to rejoin his command. In due course 
the case was called up, but Commodore Isaac 
Mayo oould nowhere be found, either in his 
own person, or by counsel, and Neal was dis¬ 
charged. It was fortunate for the Commodore 
that he was ‘ non est inventus.”’ 

If the oase he as it is represented, in all the 
accounts we have seen, the conduot of Commo¬ 
dore Mayo in the transaction is mean and in¬ 
human, and he is the last man who should he 
selected to uphold the honor of the American 
flag. If there he another side to the case, he 

his friends, ia justice to his character, and? to 
the navy, in which he occupies so high a place, 
should present it without delay. 


Pennsylvania, Not Yet a Slave State.— 
The following extract of a letter from a mem¬ 
ber of the House of Representatives of Penn¬ 
sylvania, expresses a decided opinion as to the 
improbability of carrying the slave bill lately 
introduced in the Legislature: 

“ There is a bill reported in the House of 
Representatives, by Mr. Fulton, from Arm¬ 
strong county, giving the slaveholders the right 
to pass through Pennsylvania with their slaves, 
and. to retain them wbilb visiting in onr State 
for the space of six months at a time. When 
the business shall come up, Mr. Fulton and his 
bill will be handled roughly in the House, and 
will be voted down by a large majority.” 


To the Editor of the National Era ; 

Charter election for this young city cane 
yesterday. Two days previous, the following 
call was issued: 

“ To' the friends of freedom, and all those 
who are opposed to Hunkerism, in every form 
it wears, whether by buying up the presses of 
the North, or by extending slavery, and who are 
anxious tq have our village interests conducted 
by the people, are requested to meet,” &c. 

A crowd of voters assembled, nominated a 
ticket, which was elected, except one unimpor¬ 
tant officer. This -pleasing result was effect! 1 
by keeping up semi-weekly meetings of oi 
Reague; by appointing'committees to attend 


all necessary business, sueh as getting subscri¬ 
bers for papers, raising money for the purchase 
of documents, and visiting the liberal of other 


Reader, if you have not such a business 
ganization in your town, see to it at once; with¬ 
out it, your papers will perish for want of sub¬ 
scribers, and your nominations will not be 
elected for want of a systematic understanding 
with men of the same mind. 

Niagara county must and will be redeemed. 

Yours, truly, John Roberts. 

Lock-port, New York, March 3, 1853. 


“THEY SHALL THIRST NO MORE.” 




“ I thirst! ” the boy cries, to the fountain stooping, 
Whose oool drops, plush upon his bended brow; 

“I thirst!’’the strong man in the desert drooping. 
Groans, underneath the paim-tree’s blaokenedbough. 
“ I thirst! ” the spirit Of the girl is sighing— 

“ Thirst for a fountain born of smiles and tears! ” 

“ I thirst! ” the enthusiast’s fevered soul is crying, 

“ Heaven! for a name to overswoep life’s years! ” 

“I thirst 1 ” the hoart throbs that is near its breakin) I 
“ For one sweet drop of sympathy.” “ I thirst! ” 
Guilt calls, in agony—“ Earth has no slaking, 

Oh God: for,.lips that Hoaven holds aeoursod ! ” 

Looki onward ! God hath sot a rainbow o’er 
Tho cloud that veils Life from Eternal Light! 

Where grief and tears forover bid “ Good Night,” 

His hand hath written, “ They shall thirst no more! ’ 
Oh, friend that fainted in the noontide! first 
In Heaven thy fevered heart forgets “ to thirst! ” 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT PIERCE, 
MARCH 4,1853. 

My Countrymen : It is a relief to feel,that 
no heart but my own can know the personal 
regret and bitter sorrow over which I have 
been borne to a position so suitable for others, 
rather than desirable for myself. 

The circumstances under which I have been 
called, for a limited period, to t.he 

destinies of the Republic, fill me with a pro¬ 
found sense of responsibility, bat with nothing 
like shrinking apprehension. I repair to the 
post assigned me, not as to one sought, but in 
obedience to the unsolicited expression of your 
will, answerable only for a fearless, faithful, 
and diligent exercise of my best powers. I ought 
to be, and am, truly grateful for the rare man¬ 
ifestation of the nation’s confidence; but this, 
so far from lightening my obligations, only adds 
to their weight. You have summoned me in 
my weakness; you must sustain me by your 
strength. When looking for the fulfilment of 
reasonable requirements, you will not be i 
mindful of the great changes which have 
ourred, even within the last quarter of a c 
tury, and the consequent augmentation and 
complexity of duties imposed, in the adminis¬ 
tration both of your home and foreign affairs. 

Whether the elements of inherent force in 
the Republic have kept pace with its unparal¬ 
leled progression in territory, population, and 
wealth, has been the subject of earnest thought 
'and discussion, on both sides of the ocean. Less 
than sixty-four years ago, the Father of his 
Country made “the’’then “recent accession 
of the important State of North Carolina to 
the Constitution of the United States,” one of 
the subjects of his special congratulation. At 
that moment, however, when the agitation con¬ 
sequent upon tho revolutionary struggle had 
hardly subsided, when we were just emerging 
from the weakness and embarrassments of the 
Confederation, there was an evident conscious¬ 
ness of vigor, equal to the great mission so 
wisely and bravely fulfilled by our fathers. It 
was not a presumptuous assurance, but a calm 
faith, springing from the clear view of the 
sources of power, in a Government constituted 
like ours. It is no paradox to say that, al¬ 
though comparatively weak, tho new-horn na¬ 
tion was intrinsically strong. Inconsiderable in 
population and apparent resources, it was up¬ 
held by a broad and intelligent comprehension 
of rights, and an all-pervading purpose to main¬ 
tain them, stronger than armaments. It came 
from the furnance of the Revolution, tempered 
to the necessities of the times. The thoughts 
of the men of that day were as practical as 
their sentiments wero patriotic. They wasted 
no portion of their energies upon idle and de¬ 
lusive speculations, but with a firm and fear¬ 
less step advanced beyond the governmental 
landmarks which had hitherto circumscribed 
the limits of human freedom, and planted their 
standard where it lias stood, against dangers 
which have threatened from abroad, and in¬ 
ternal agitation which has at times fearfully 
menaced at home. They approved themselves 
equal to tho solution of the great problem, to 
understand which their minds had been illumi¬ 
nated by the dawning lights of the Revolution. 
The object sought was not a thing dreamed 
of; it was a thing realized. They had exhibit¬ 
ed not only the power to achieve, but what all 
history affirms to be so much more unusual, 
the capacity to maintain. The oppressed 
throughout the world, from that day to the 
present, have turned their eyes hitherward, not 
to find those lights extinguished, or to fear 
lest they should wane, but to be constantly 
cheered by their steady and increasing radi- 

In this our country has, in my judgment, 
thus far fulfilled its highest duty to suffering 
humanity. It has spoken, and will continue to 
speak, not only by its words hut by its acts, 
the language of sympathy, encouragement, and 
hope, to those who earnestly listen to tones 
which pronounce for the largest rational lib¬ 
erty. But, after all, the most animating en¬ 
couragement and potent appeal for freedom 
will be its own history, its trials and its tri¬ 
umphs. Pre-eminently, the power of our ad- 
vooacy reposes in our example; but no exam¬ 
ple, be it remembered, can be powerful for 
lasting good, whatever apparent advantages 
may be gained, which is not based upon eter¬ 
nal principles of right and justice. Our fathers 
decided for themselves, both upon the hour to 
deolare and the hour to strike. They were 
their own judges of the circumstances under 
whioh it became them to pledge to each other 
“ their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred 
honor,” for the acquisition of the priceless in-' 
heritance transmitted to us. The energy with 
which that great conflict was opened, and, un¬ 
der the guidance of a manifest and beneficent 
Providence, the uncomplaining endurance with 
which it was prosecuted to its consummation, 
were only surpassed by the wisdom and patri¬ 
otic spirit of concession which characterized 
all the counsels of the early fathers. 

One of the most impressive evidences of that 
wisdom is to be found in the fact, that the act¬ 
ual working of our system has dispelled a de¬ 
gree of solicitude, which, at the outset, disturb¬ 
ed bold hearts and far-reaching intellects. The 
apprehension of dangers from extended territo¬ 
ry, multiplied States, accumulated wealth, and 

igmented population, has proved to be un¬ 
founded. The stars upon your banner have 
become nearly three-fold their original num¬ 
ber, your densely populated possessions skirt 
the shores of the two great oceans, and yet this 
vast increase of people and territory has not 
only shown itself compatible with the harmo¬ 
nious action of the States and the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment in their respective constitutional 
sphere's, but has afforded an additional guar¬ 
antee of the strength and integrity of both. 

With an experience thus suggestive and 
cheering, the policy of my Administration will 
not be controlled by any timid forebodings of 
evil from expansion. Indeed, it is not to be 
disguised that our attitude as a nation, and our 
position on the globe, render tho acquisition ot 
oertain possessions, not within our jurisdiction, 
eminently important for our protection, if not, 
in the future, essential for the preservation ol 
the rights of commeroe and the peace of the 
world. Should they he obtained, it will be 
through no grasping spirit, but with a vim 1 
obvious national interest and security, and 
manner entirely consistent with the strictest 
observance of national faith. We have nothing 
in our history or position to invite aggression, 
we have everything to beckon us to the culti¬ 
vation of relations of peace and amity with all 
nations. Purposes, therefore, at once just and 
pacific, will be significantly marked in the con¬ 
duct of our foreign affairs. 1 intend that my 
Administration shall leave no blot upon i 
fair record, and trust I may safely give the 
surance that no act within the legitimate scope 
of my constitutional control will be tolerated, 
on the part of any portion of our citizens, whioh 
cannot challenge a ready justification before 
the tribunal of the civilized world. An admin¬ 
istration would be unworthy of confidence at 
home, or respect abroad, should it cease to be 
influenced by the conviction, that no apparent 
advantage oan he purchased at a price so dear 
as that of notional wrong or dishonor, it is not 
your privilege, as a nation, to speak of a dis¬ 
tant past. The striking incidents of your his¬ 
tory, replete with instruction, and furnishing 


abundant grounds for hopeful confidence, are 
comprised in a period comparatively brief. 
But if your past is limited, your future is bound¬ 
less. Its obligations throng the unexplored 
pathway of advancement, and will be limitless 
as duration. Hence, a sound and comprehen¬ 
sive policy should embrace not less the distant 
future than the urgent present. 

The great objects of our pursuit, as a peo¬ 
ple, are best to be attained by peace, and are 
entirely consistent with the tranquillity and 
interests of the rest of mankind. With the 
neighboring nations upon our continent, wo 
should cultivate kindly and fraternal relations. 
We oan desire nothing in regard to them so 
much as to see them consolidate their strength, 
and pursue the paths of prosperity and happi 
ness. If, in the course of their growth, wu 
should open new ohannels of trade, and create 
additional facilities for friendly intercourse, the 
benefits realized will be equal and mutual! Of 
the complicated European systems of national 
polity we have heretofore been independent. 
From their wars, their tumults and anxi¬ 
eties, we have been, happily, almost entirely 
exempt. Whilst these are confined to the ns- ' 
tions which gave them existence, arni 
their legitimate jurisdiction, they caiV' 0 * ■ ;5‘'; '• 
us, except as they appeal to .our sympSsite^'"' 
the cause of human freedom and universilSL 
vancement. But the vast interests of commj 
are common to all mankind, and the adve T 
ges of trade and international intercourse nS 
always present a noble field for the moral ? 
fluence of a great people. r 

With these views firmly and honestly car. 
ried out, we have a right to expect, and shall 
under all oircumstances require, prompt v. ei- 
procity. The rights which belong to us as a 
nation are riot, alone to be regarded, but those , 
which pertain to every citizen in his individual ' 
oapaeity, at home and abroad, must be saored- 
ly maintained. So long as he can discern 
every star in its plaoe upon that ensign, with¬ 
out wealth to purchase for him preferment, or 
title to secure for him plaoe, it will he'his privi¬ 
lege-audmust be his acknowledged right to 

stand unabashed;even inxire-preserve dt _ 

ces, with a proud consciousness that he is Vim 
self one of a nation of sovereigns, and that lm 
cannot, in legitimate pursuit, wander so far 
from home, that the agent whom he shall lease 
behind in the place which I now occupy, will 
not see that no rude hand of power or tyranni¬ 
cal passion is laid upon him with impunity. He 
must realize that upon every sea and on every 
soil, where our enterprise may rightfully seek 
the protection of our flag, American citizen¬ 
ship is an inviolable panoply for the security 
of American rights. And, in this connection, 
it can hardly be necessary to reaffirm a princi * 
pie which should now bo regarded as fiincfer— 
mental. The rights, security, and repose of 
this Confederacy reject the idea of interference 
or colonization on this side of the ocean by any 
foreign Power beyond present jurisdiction, as 
utterly inadmissible. 

The opportunities of observation, furnished 
by my brief experience as a soldier, confirmed 
in my own mind the opinion, entertained and 
acted upon by others from the formation of the 
Government, that the maintenance of large 
standing armies in our country would be not 
only dangerous, but unnecessary. They also 
illustrated the importance, I might welt say 
the absolute necessity, of the military science 
and practical skill furnished, in such an emi¬ 
nent degree, by the institution which has made 
your army what it is, under the discipline and 
instruction of officers not more distinguished 
for their solid attainments, gallantry, and de¬ 
votion to the public service, than for unobtru¬ 
sive bearing and high moral tone. The armv, 
as organized, must be the nucleus around which, 1 
in every time of need, the strength of your 
military power, the sure bulwark of your de¬ 
fence—a national militia—may be readily 
formed into a well-disciplined and efficient or¬ 
ganization. And tho skill and self-devotion of 
the navy assure you that you may take tho 
performance of the past as a pledge for the 
future, and may confidently expect that the 
flag which has waved its untarnished folds over 
every sea, will still float in undiminished honor. 
But these, like many other subjects, will bo 
appropriately brought, at a future time, to the 
attention of the co-ordinate branches of the 
Government, to which I shall always look with 
profound respect, and with trustful confidence, 
that they will accord to me the aid and sup! 
port which I shall so much need, and which 
their experience and wisdom will readily sug- 


In the administration of domestic affairs, 
you expect a devoted integrity in the public 
service, and an observance of rigid economy in 
all departments, so marked as never justly to 
be questioned. If this reasonabe expectation 
be not realized, 1 frankly confess that one of 
your leading hopes is doomed to disappoint¬ 
ment, and that my efforts, in a very important 
particular, must result in a humiliating fail¬ 
ure. Offices oan be regarded only in the light 
of aids for the accomplishment of these ob¬ 
jects ; and as occupancy can confer no prerog¬ 
ative, nor importunate desire for preferment 
any claim, the public interest imperatively de¬ 


mands that they be considered with solo refer- 
to the duties to be performed. Good citi- 
may well claim the protection of good 
laws, and the benign influence of good govern¬ 
ment ; but a claim for offioe is what the people 
of a Republic should never recognise. No 
reasonable man of any party will e 


reasonable man of any party will expect the 
Administration to be so regardless of its re¬ 
sponsibility, and of the obvious elements of 
success, as to retain persons known to be un¬ 
der the influence of political hostility and par¬ 
tisan prejudice, in positions which will require, 
not only severe labor, but cordial co-operation. 
Having no implied engagements to ,ratify, no 
rewards to bestow, no resentments to remem¬ 
ber, and no personal wishes to consult, in se¬ 
lections for official station, I shall fulfil this 
difficult and delicate trust, admitting no motive 
as worthy either of my character or position, 
which does not contemplate an efficient dis¬ 
charge of duty and the best interests of my 
country. I acknowledge my obligations to tho 
masses of my countrymen, and to them alone. 
Higher objects than personal aggrandizement 
gave direction and energy to their exertions 
in the late canvass, and they shall not be dis¬ 
appointed. They require at my hands dili¬ 
gence, integrity, and capacity, wherever there 
are duties to be performed. Without these 
qualities in their public servants, more strin¬ 
gent laws for the prevention or punishment of 
fraud, negligenoe, and peculation, will be vain. 
With them, they will be deemed unnecessary. 

But these are not the only points to which 
you look for vigilant watchfulness. The dangers 
of a concentration of all power in the General 
Government of a Confederacy so vast as ours, 
aro too obvious to be disregarded. You have 
a right, therefore, to expect your agents in 
every department to regard strictly the limits 
imposed upon them by the Constitution of tlie 
United States. The groat scheme of our con¬ 
stitutional liberty rests upon a proper distribu¬ 
tion of power between the State and Federal 
authorities; and experience has shown that the 
harmony and happiness of our people must de¬ 
pend upon a just discrimination between the 
separate rights and responsibilities of the 
States, and your common rights and obliga-- 
tions under the General Government. And 
here, in my opinion, are the considerations 
which should form tho true basis of future eon- 
cord in regard to the questions whioh have 
most seriously disturbed public tranquillity. If 
the Federal Government will confine itself to 
the exercise of powers clearly granted by the 
Constitution, it can hardly happen that its 
action upon any question should endanger the 
institutions of the States, or interfere with their 
right to manage matters strictly domestic ac¬ 
cording to the will of their own people. 

In expressing briefly my views upon an im¬ 
portant subject, which has recently agitated 
the nation to almost a fearful degree, I am 
moved by no other impulse than a most earnest 
desire for the perpetuation of that Union which 
has made us what we are—showering upon us 
blessings, and conferring a power and influence 
whioh our fathers could hardly have anticipa¬ 
ted, even with their most sanguine hopes di¬ 
rected to a far-off future. The sentiments I 
now announce were not unknown before tho 
expression of the voice whioh called me here. 
My own position upon this subject was clear 


time because silence might, perhaps, be miseon - 
strued. With the Union my best and dearest 
earthly hopes are entwined. Without it, what 
are we, individually or collectively? What 
beoomes of the noblest field ever opened for the 
advancement of our race, in religion, in gov¬ 
ernment, in the arts, and in all that dignifies 
and adorns mankind ? From that radiant con- I 
stellation, which both illumines our own way 
and points out to struggling nations their 
course, let but a single star be lost, and, if there 
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be not utter darkness, the lustre of the whole 
is dimmed. Do my countrymen need any as¬ 
surance that such a catastrophe is not to over¬ 
take them while I possess the power to stay it? 
It is with me an earnest and vital belief that 
as the Union has been the source, under Provi¬ 
dence, of our prosperity to this time, so it is'the 
surest pledge of a continuance of the blessings 
we have enjoyed, and whioh we are sacredly 
bound to transmit undiminished to oar chil¬ 
dren. The field of calm and free discussion in 
our country is open, andwill always be so; but 
it never has been and never can be traversed 
for good, in a spirit of sectionalism and un- 
charitableness. The founders of the Republic 
dealt with things as they were, presented to 
them, in a spirit of self-sacrificing patriotism, 
and. as time has proved, with a comprehensive 
wisdom, which it will always be safe for us to 
consult. Every measure ten,ding to strengthen 
the fraternal feelings of all the members of our 
Union has had my heartfelt approbation. To 
every theory of society or government, whether 
the offspring of feverish ambition or of morbid 
enthusiasm, calculated to dissolve the bonds of 
law and affection whioh unite us, I shall inter¬ 
pose a ready and stern resistance. I believe 
that involuntary servitude, as it exists in dif¬ 
ferent States of this Confederacy, is recognised 
by the Constitution. I believe that it stands 
like any other admitted right, and that the 
States where it exists are entitled to efficient 
remedies to enforce the constitutional provi¬ 
sions. I hold that the laws of 1850, commonly 
called the “ Compromise measures,” are strict¬ 
ly constitutional, and to be unhesitatingly 
carried into eilect. 1 believe that the con¬ 
stituted authorities of this Republic are bound 
to regard the rights of the South in this respect 
as they would view any other legal and consti¬ 
tutional right, and that tho laws to enforce 
them should be respected and obeyed, not with 
a reluctance encouraged by abstract opinions 
as to their propriety in a different state of so¬ 
ciety, but cheerfully, and according to the de¬ 
cisions of the tribunal to which their exposition 
belongs. Such have been and are my convic¬ 
tions, and upon them I aha.ll act. 1 fervently 
hope that the question is at rest, and that no 
sectional or ambitious or fanatical excitement 
may again threaten the durability of our insti¬ 
tutions, or obscure the light of our prosperity. 

But let not the foundations of our hope rest 
upon man’s wisdom. It will not be sufficient 
that sectional prejudices find no place in the 
public deliberations. It will not bo sufficient 
that the rash counsels of human passion are 
rejected. It must be felt that there is no na¬ 
tional security but in the nation’s humbled, ac¬ 
knowledged dependence upon God and His 
overruling Providence. 

We have been carried in safety through a 
perilous crisis. Wise counsels, like those which 
gave us the Constitution, prevailed to uphold it. 
Let the period be remembered as an admoni¬ 
tion, and not as an encouragement, in any sec¬ 
tion of the Union, to make experiments where 
experiments are fraught with such fearful haz¬ 
ard. Let it be impressed upon all hearts, that 
beautiful as our fabric is, no earthly power or 
wisdom could ever reunite its broken fabrics. 
Standing, as 1 do, almost within view of the 
green slopes of Monticello, and, as it were, 
within reach of the tomb of Washington, with 
all the cherished memories of the past gather- 
ing.around me, like so many eloquent voices of 
.exhortation from Heaven, I can express no bet¬ 
ter hope for my country than that the kind 
Providence which smiled upon our fathers may 
enable their children to preserve the blessings 
they have inherited. 

CONGRESSIONAL PROCEEDINGS. 


Mr. Rusk, by consent, reported the Post 
Route bill, with numerous amendments, which 
were agreed to. 

Among the amendments was one, making 
all railroads aud parts of railroads post routes; 
also, making the salary of the Assistant Post¬ 
masters General $3,000 a year eaoh, and pro¬ 
viding for their future appointment by the 
President, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Sonate, and punishing the counterfeit¬ 
ing of stamped envelopes. 

The bill was then passed. 

The Civil and Diplomatic Appropriation bill 
was resumed. Several amendments were pro¬ 
posed and adopted. One appropriating $29,000 
for refitting and refurnishing the President’s 
mansion. 

Tho amendment of Mr. Mason to repeal all 
duties on railroad iron, was taken up. 

Messrs. Butler, Shields,.Hunter, Toucey, Bor¬ 
land, Mangum, and Bright, though in favor of 
the amendment, were unwilling to legislate 
upon the subject of the tariff by means of the 
Appropriation bill; and, after further debate, 
the amendment was rejected—yeas 19, nays 36. 

An amendmentexplaining an act of last ses¬ 
sion, so as to allow Mr. Ritohie $5,000 for cer¬ 
tain printing, was adopted. 

Mr. Fish presented an amendment, to es¬ 
tablish an office for the refinement, melting, 
parting, and assaying of gold and silver bul¬ 
lion and foreign coins, and for casting the same 
into bars, ingots, or discs, with the necessary 
officers, &c.; which was adopted—yeas 38, 

Mr. James offered an amendment, to pay 
Clark Mills $20,000 for constructing the statue 
of Jackson, and to make it the property of the 
United States. Adopted. 

An amendment, allowing the President to 
purchase, for $30,000, Hiram Powers’s statue 
of America, was debated and rejected. 

An amendment, adding $14,700 to the for¬ 
mer appropriation for paving Pennsylvania 
avenue from 17th street to Georgetown, was 
adopted. 

Mr. Davis moved to amend the bill, by add¬ 
ing thereto his proposition, granting reciprocal 
fishing rights to British and American fisher¬ 
men in the waters of both Governments. He 
urged the necessity Of some arrangement of 
this subject; for, if nothing was done now, a 
collision this summer would certainly take 
place. 

Mr. Mallory moved to amend, by adding 
thereto a proviso, that nothing in this act should 
be construed as allowing the citizens of any for¬ 
eign Power to fish in the waters of any State 
of this Union. He entered into an argument, 
showing that the States had never surrendered 
their jurisdiction for a marine league from 
the shore of said States. He referred to the 
fact that the emancipated blacks of the Baha¬ 
mas, who were most expert fishermen, would, 
under this act, enter the ports, waters, and 
harbors, of those States whose laws and people 
regarded such a class of people the most dan¬ 
gerous to their peace and prosperity. 

Mr. Davis said, if the States had this right, 
the bill would not interfere with them. The 
United States granted nothing by it but what 
it had. The bill only granted this privilege to 
the citizens of the five northern British Prov- 

Mr. Mallory’s amendment was then adopt¬ 
ed-yeas 27, nays 18. . 

Mr. Davis’s amendment as amended was 
then rejected. 

Mr. Mason moved to amend the bill by add¬ 
ing thereto sections directing the Secretary of 
the Treasury to issue to tho creditors of Texas, 
in proportion to their claims, a pro rata por¬ 
tion of the five millions retained in the Treas¬ 
ury, upon their filing releases for the same. 

To which Mr. Pearce moved, as a substitute, 
sections directing the issuing of eight and one- 
third millions of three per cent, stock, payable 
in thirty years, to be issued and paid to the 
creditors of Texas holding the bonds of that 
State, for which the duties on imports were 
pledged—they to file releases of all claims 
against the United States. 

Mr. Mason said he desired no debate. All 
he wanted was a vote. 

A long debate arose, whioh continued till 
past midnight, when both amendments were 
rejected, and it being impossible to obtain a 
quorum, the Sonate, near two o’clock in the 
morning, adjourned. 

Wednesday, March 2. 

The Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
the Civil and Diplomatic Appropriation bill. 

Several amendment^ we*e disposed of, and 
the bill was at length passed. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the House 
resolution providing for printing the Census re¬ 
turns ; whioh was amended in several particu¬ 
lars, and then passed. 

The Poet Office Appropriation bill was then 
taken up, and numerous amendments were 
adopted. 

Mr. Weller moved to amend the bill by add¬ 
ing thereto the seotions of the bill directing the 
Postmaster General to contract with Alden &. 
Eddy, of New York, for the construction of a 
(Subterranean line of telegraph to San Francis¬ 


co, upon a grant to them of a million and a 
half of acres of land. 

Rejected—yeas 21, nays 27. 

Mr. Houston moved to postpone tho bill, in 
order that lie might have an opportunity of ex¬ 
pressing his views on the resolution affirming 
the Monroe doctrine. 

The motion was rejected—ayes 15, hoes 18. 

Mr. Gwin moved to amend the bill, by add¬ 
ing thereto provisions authorizing the Postmas. 
ter General to contract for a semi-monthly 
mail, in steamers of two thousand tons each, 
between San Francisco, via the Sandwich 
Islands, to Shanghai, China, at $600,000 per 
annum. 

Mr. Houston said, as it was allowable in de¬ 
bate to speak of all subjects, as well as the one 
particularly under consideration, he hoped no 
one would object to his speaking on this propo¬ 
sition to build war steamers, on the question of 
Foreign Relations. He then,.for more than an 
hour, addressed the Senate, against the resolu¬ 
tions reaffirming the Monroe doctrine. They 
were unnecessary. He was opposed to bluster¬ 
ing in that manner. He preferred to let the 
world know our policy by our acts. He then 
Commented on Kossuth and his pecundiry pa¬ 
triotism ; denied any similarity between the 
invasion of Cuba and the Texas revolution. He 
explained the cause, origin, progress, and the 
result of that revolution. He closed by reciting 
Washington Irving’s description of a fight on 
shipboard of two Gallipagos turtles, creating 
much merriment. That contest, he said, was 
bloodless. There was much blowing and tip- 


The Army bill was received from the House, 
with numerous Senate amendments disagreed 
to. It was taken up, and tho Senate insisted 
on all its amendments, and a committee of 
conference was ordered. 

On motion of Mr. Douglas, the Senate took 
up the House bill to establish the Territorial 
Government of Washington; and it was passed 
without any amendment. 

Mr. Douglas moved to take up the House bill 
establishing the Territorial Government of Ne¬ 
braska. 

Messrs. Rusk and Houston opposed the mo¬ 
tion ; and Mr. Hunter urged that no contested 
bill be taken up till the Appropriation bill be 
disposed of. 

The motion was disagreed to—yeas 20, nays 

25. 

The Naval Appropriation bill was then taken 
up. A large number of amendments, restoring 
the estimates which had been cut down by the 
House, was agreed to. 

Mr. Gwin moved, for the construction of 
buildings, esgine-house, foundry, and work¬ 
shops, at the Davy yard at California, to strike 
oiit $100,000, and insert $900,000. 

This led to considerable debate, when the 
sum was reduced to $500,000; and it was then 
adopted. 

Other amendments were offered, debated, 
and adopted. 

An amendment appropriating $150,000 for 
the preservation and protection of the dry dock 
in California, with a direction to the Secretary 
of the Navy to oomplete the contract for a. 
basin and railway in connection with the said 
dry-dock. 

Mr. Hunter, from the committee of confer¬ 
ence on the Deficiency bill, made a report on 
the disagreeing votes. The only amendment 
which the Senate receded from, of any public 
importance, was the one giving California 
$300,000 out of duties collected there during 
the war. 

Mr. Weller asked for a separate vote on 
concurring with that part of the report. 

The Chair decided the report would have to 
be adopted or rejected as a whole. 

The report was then concurred in. 

The question recurred on the amendment to 
the Navy bill, and was rejected—yeas 23, nays 

26. 

Mr. Mallory, at 8 o’clock, moved to amend 
the bill, by adding thereto the bill for a reor¬ 
ganization of the navy, passed some time since 
by the Senate. Ho urged the necessity for 
passing that bill. 

Mr. Hale moved an amendment of several 
sections, to establish a court for the investiga¬ 
tion of claims against the United States. 

Mr. Bradbury supported this proposition. 

Mr. Pettit called for the reading of the two 
amendments. 

Mr. Bright, from the committee of confer¬ 
ence on the Army Appropriation bill, made a 
report, which was partly read. Amongst the 
amendments from which the Senate receded 
were several relating to California, theone pro¬ 
viding for an omigaant route to California and 
'Oregon, and the one relating to the anesthetic 
other; 

Tho report was then concurred in. 

The Smiate adjourned—yeas 31, nays 20; 


Mr. Briggs moved a suspension of the rules, 
in order to introduce a resolution, directing the 
Clerk of tho House to pay (out of the contin¬ 
gent fund) to the employees in and about the 
Capitol, the usual extra compensation, em¬ 
bracing the description of persons only who 
received it at the last session of Congress. 

The rules were suspended, and the resolution 
adopted—yeas 107, nays 57. 

The House resolved itself into a Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union, and re¬ 
sumed the consideration of the Senate amend¬ 
ments to the Army bill. 

The amendment immediately before the com¬ 
mittee was the following: 

“For the defence of San Francisco, Califor¬ 
nia, five hundred thousand dollars.” 

Mr. Bayly concluded his remarks from yes¬ 
terday, in advocacy of fortifications. 

Mr. Letcher, after expressing his dissent 
from the method pursued by the Senate of in¬ 
corporating such amendments into the bill, 
moved to strike out the clause relating to forti¬ 
fications. 

Mr. Dean briefly opposed the amendment, 
and argued that fortifications are needed for 
the protection of our commercial cities. Cali¬ 
fornia and Oregon have a right to ask for pro¬ 
tection. 

Mr. Marshall spoke of the importance of 
fortifying the Pacific coast. 

Mr. Toombs opposed all the Senate’s amend¬ 
ments, viewing them as the most extraordina¬ 
ry, unusual, and important schemes ever pre¬ 
sented to the American Congress. There was 
not time to consider them; and therefore he 
hoped they would all be stricken out. 

The House then hon-eoncurred in the amend¬ 
ment appropriating $500,000 for the defence 
of San Francisco—yeas 66, nays 71, 

The remaining appropriations, for fortifica¬ 
tions in Florida, Georgia, South Carolina, 
Maryland, Delaware. Maine, and Massachu¬ 
setts, were likewise severally voted down. 

After further proceedings, the Committee 
proceeded to the consideration of the Senate’s 
amendment: 

That the President of the United States is 
authorized to enter into contracts with such 
person or persons as shall make the most fa¬ 
vorable proposals, and give the most satisfacto¬ 
ry assurance and security for defending and 
protecting the emigrant routes, and improving 
and keeping in good condition the roads 
through the Territories of the United States, 
from the western border of the States in the 
Mississippi valley to the eastern border of Cal¬ 
ifornia. and to the Pacific ocean in the Terri¬ 
tory of Oregon, on the following terms, &c., &c. 

Mr. Fitch offered an amendment, which was 
adopted amid much laughter, providing that 
whenever we may be involved in war, the 
fighting shall be giving iftt by contract. 

The Senate’s section was then disagreed to. 

The amendment appropriating one hundred 
thousand dollars as a recompense to the dis¬ 
coverer of anaesthetic agents having been read, 

Mr. Stanly offered an amendment providing 
for a division of the money among Morton, 
Jackson, and Wells, according to the relative 
merits.of these gentlemen, to he decided by one 
of the Circuit Courts of the United States. 

The Committee then rose. It was now half- 
past nine o’clock. 

Many of the amendments were concurred in 
en masse, and others reserved for separate votes. 

The question was stated on concurring in 
the amendment of the Senate appropriating 
$500,000 for the defence of San Francisco; 
pending which, the House, at ten o’clock, ad¬ 
journed. 

Wednesday, March 2. 

Three several committees Were appointed to 
confer with similar committees of-the Senate, 
in relation to disagreeing amendments of the 
two Houses to certain bills. 


The House proceeded to dispose of the re¬ 
maining Senate amendments (as reported from, 
after amendment, in the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union,) to the hill 
making appropriations for the support of the 

The following were concurred in as they 
came from the Senate: 

For the defence of San Francisco, California, 
$500,p00; 

Fort Jefferson, at Garden Keys, or Tortugas 
Island, $100,000; 

Fort Taylor, Key West, $75,000; 

Fort Pulaski, Georgia, including. barracks 
and quarters, $20,000; 

Fort Sumter, Charleston harbor, $110,000; 

Fort Carroll, Sollers’s Point, Baltimore har¬ 
bor, $50,000; 

Fort Delaware, Pea Patch Island, Delaware 
river, $150,000; 

Fort Knox, Penobscot river, $55,000 ; 

Fort Warren, Boston harbor, $45,000; and 

Fort Winthrop, Governor’s Island, Boston, 
$29,573. 

The Senate amendment appropriating the 
sum of $150,000 for an exploratien and survey 
of the most practicable and economical route 
for a railroad from the Mississippi river to the 
Pacific ocean, was concurred in—yeas 113, 
nays 61. 

The House non-concurred in the amendment 
authorizing the President t>f the United States 
to enter into contract for the protection of emi¬ 
grants on the way to the Pacific, by means of 
armed station houses, and by giving grants of 
lands as a remuneration. 

The amendments to the Army bill having 
been acted upon, 

The House resolved itself into a Committee 
of the Whole on the state oT the Union—Mr. 
Phelps in the chair—and proceeded to the con¬ 
sideration of the bill making appropriations for 
light-houses, light-boats, buoys, &c. It was 
amended; and then, without debate, the Com¬ 
mittee rose, and the bill was passed. 

Mr. Gorman, from a committee of confer¬ 
ence, made a report on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the hill for the relief of 
J. C. Fremont; and 

Mr. Brown, of Mississippi, made a report 
from a committee of conference on the disa¬ 
greeing votes of the two Houses on the bill for 
the extension of pre-emption rights to alternate 
sections along the lines of railroads, for which 
Congress has heretofore granted lands. 

The reports were severally concurred in. 

The House took up the Senate bill providing 
for the survey of the public lands in Califernia, 
and granting pre-emption privileges thereon, 
and for other purposes. Adopted. 

Mr. Houston said that the Senate had re¬ 
turned the Civil and Diplomatic Appropriation 
bill with eighty-five pages of manuscript amend¬ 
ments. It was utterly impossible to get through 
with them in the ordinary mode of legislation, 
such as investigating them in Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, and indulging 
in debate; and, even without debate, the bill 
might fail to become a law. [Various voices: 
“Then let it fail.” “Let’s examine it.” “Agreed, 
agreed.”] To test the sense of the House, he 
moved that all general debate be closed; and 
this was agreed to. 

The House then resolved itself into a Com¬ 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
Mr. Stuart in the chair, and proceeded to the 
consideration of the amendments. 

Mr. Smith said be had prepared a speech on 
the delay of business, and asked leave to pub- 

Tho Chairman replied, it was not in the pow¬ 
er of the Committee to give any such leave. 

Mr. Smith then seized the privilege, under 
the five minutes’ rule to lay down his main 
propositions. First, he intended to prove that 
the great delay of business is chargeable to the 
members of Congress ; secondly, that the House 
has adjourned over enough days to constitute 
a short session of Congress, having adjourned 
over forty-nine days last session, and twelve or 
fifteen days during the present session; thirdly, 
he expected to show that sixty-five members 
are regularly absent from the House; and he 
expedted to show that when members are pres¬ 
ent they are not in the habit of attending to 
business. These are the three causes to which 
he attributed the delay of,the public business 
of the House; and he should attempt to point 
to a desideratum—a proposition that, whenever 
any member shall vote to adjourn over, except 
on cxtr*(|pinary occasions, or voluntarily ab¬ 
sents hiiHSGlf, he shall not receive his per diem. 
He expected to show thatsixty-five members are 
reoeiving pay without working for it. This 
was the general tenor of his speech, which he 
asked leave to print; hut, whether the House 
granted leave or not, he would publish it, and 
make it a good public document. [L.aughter,] 

The first amendment being read— 

Mr. Stevens, of Pennsylvania, remarked he 
could not understand what he was called to 
vote upon. If they should adopt the eighty- 
five amendments in this way, it would be a 
scandal to the country. They ought at least 
to know what they were to vote upon. The 
amendments should have been printed. 

Mr. Jones, of Tennessee, trusted there would 
not be a committee of conference. Let the 
House dispose of the bill, or let it be lost. 

Mr. Toombs remarked that they could know 
nothing whatever of the propositions upon 
which they were called to vote. If he could 
not consider things intelligently, he would not 
act—he would have no right to act. 

Mr. Phelps called attention to the fact that 
preceding Congresses, towards the close of a 
session, acted upon amendments which had not 
been printed. 

The amendment appropriating one hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars, to be expended un¬ 
der the direction of the President, in obtaining 
a supply of pure water for Washington city, to 
be taken from such point and introduced in 
such manner as he may direct, was agreed 
to—yeas 67, nays 55. 

The amendment providing for an Assistant 
Secretary of State, at an annual salary of three 
thousand dollars per annum, was agreed to. 

The amendment appropriating $100,000 for 
the establishment of an assay office in the city 
of N. York was concurred in—ayes 66, noes 63. 

Mr. Johnson, of Arkansas, moved an amend¬ 
ment, to suspend, for two years, the imposition 
of duty on railroad iron. 

After debate, it was rejected—yeas 68, nays 

Mr. Cobh moved an amendment, extending 
the time for payment of duties on railroad iron 
for four years. 

The Chairman ruled it out of order, and it 
was sustained by the House. 

Mr. Bayly offered an amendment, similar to 
that before offered by Mr. Johnson, of Arkan¬ 
sas ; and after debate, it was rejected—yeas 59, 
nays 85'. s 

There was much oonfueion throughout the 
proceedings. 

The amendment was agreed to—yeas 75, 
nays 65—authorizing the appointment of offi¬ 
cers and workmen for the assay office in New 
York, and the renting of a building and pro¬ 
curing machinery. 

The Committee next proceeded to the consid¬ 
eration of the following amendment: 

That there he placed at the disposal of the 
President of the United States the sum of twen¬ 
ty thousand dollars, to enable him to compen¬ 
sate Clark Mills for the execution of the eques¬ 
trian statue of Andrew Jackson. 

A proviso was adopted, that no part of the 
$20,000 hereby appropriated shall be paid to 
the original subscribers to the said statue. 

This subject was passed over, to take up the 
Deficiency bill. 

Mr. Dunham, from the committee of confer¬ 
ence on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the Deficiency bill, made a report. 

The House had stricken out the provision of 
the Senate for the, establishment of an assay 
office instead of a branch mint in San Francis¬ 
co, and the Senate insisting upon it, the Com¬ 
mittee agreed that the House should recede. 

The report of the committee of conference 
was non-concurred in—yeas 48, nays 91. 

Mr. Toombs moved that the House appoint 
another committee of conference on the,bill. 
He did not wish to detain the House, but all 
this terror of an extra session to drive the House 
was erroneous. We ought to have sound legis¬ 
lation. No extra session was legitimate. He 
would give millions for proper legislation, hut 
riot a cent for jobs. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. Phelps, from the committee of confer¬ 
ence, made a report on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the Army Appropriation 
bill, and it was concurred in. 

The House again went into Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union on the Sen¬ 
ate’s amendments to the Civil and Diplomatic 
Appropriation bill. 

The amendment (above stated) giving Clark 
Mills $20,000 for his equestrian statue of Jack- 
son, was concurred in- 


All the amendments having been acted upon, 
the Committee rose, and the bill was reported 
to the House. 

'file question being on concurring in the ac¬ 
tion of the Committee— 

Mr. Houston moved the previous question, 
which was seconded. 

Mr. H. then suggested that the House take 
a single vote on concurring in the report of the 
Committee, for the purpose of facilitating busi- 

Cries of “ agreed,” “ agreed,” and “ no,” 

The question was then taken on the action 
of the Committee upon each of the amendments 
separately, and it was generally concurred in. 

Among the amendments of the Senate which 
were disagreed to by the House, waB the amend¬ 
ment appropriating $150,000 towards intro¬ 
ducing water into this city, which was lost— 
yeas 57, nays 66. » 

The House also disagreed to the amendment 
appropriating $50,000 for the erection of a 
bridge over the Potomac at the Little Falls. 

Also, disagreed to the amendment proposing 
to remit the duties on machinery imported into 
the United StateB for manufacturing flax, &e. 

Also, disagreed to the amendment appropri¬ 
ating $20,000 to Clark Mills, as compensation 
for the Jackson statue. 

Also, disagreed to the amendment increasing 
the salaries of the Cabinet officers to $8,000. 
per annum. 

The amendment providing for the classifica¬ 
tion of the clerks in the various Departments 
was agreed to. 

The Senate amendments to this bill, as pass¬ 
ed upon by the House, amounted to one hun¬ 
dred and three in number, many of which 
were disagreed to. 

On motion of Mr. Houston, the House pro¬ 
ceeded to consider the Post Office Appropria¬ 
tion bill, returned from the Senate with sever¬ 
al amendments; but before taking any action 
thereon, at 12 o’clock the House adjourned, 
after a continuous session of thirteen hours. 


Both Houses met Thursday, at the usual 
time, with a determination to dispose at last 
of the appropriation hills, nearly all of whioh 
were yet under consideration. They continued 
in session through the day and night, and until 
the next day at 12 o’clock, and succeeded in 
passing these bills, leaving untouched, however, 
a vast amount of important business which 
could easily have been taken up in the early 
part of the session, had there been any real 
working capacity in Congress. 

SENATE—THURSDAY AND FRIDAY. 

A bill for the completion of public buildings 
in Minnesota was passed. 

The Naval Appropriation bill being taken 
up, Mr. Mallory’s'amendment for a reorgani¬ 
zation of the navy was agreed to—yeas 22, 
nays 20. 

A message having been reoeived from the 
House, announcing its non-conourrenoe in the 
report of the Committee of Conference on the 
disagreements of the House and Senate in re¬ 
gard to the Deficiency bill, after considerable 
debate, a second committee was appointed. 

A provision was added to the Naval Appro¬ 
priation bill, for the completion of the basin 
and railway in connection with the dry dock in 
California. 

A proposition to amend the bill by providing 
for the exploration of Africa, in the neighbor¬ 
hood of Liberia, was lost—yeas 20, nays 21. 

A Committee of Conference was appointed 
on the Civil and Diplomatic bill, which had 
just been received from the House with several 
of the Senate’s amendments disagreed to. 

Several propositions to increase the navy 
were voted down. 

An amendment providing for the construc¬ 
tion of a navy yard at New Orleans was agreed 
to. 

A motion to incorporate the Texan navy into 
the navy of the United States was lost—yeas 
20, nays 22. 

The Committee of Conference on the Defi¬ 
ciency bill made a report, which was promptly 
concurred in. 

The Post" Route bill gave rise to some disa¬ 
greement ‘between the two Houses, which was 
at last settled by the report of a Committee of 
Conference, whioh was ooheurred in. 

The Naval Appropriation bill being resumed, 
amendments, for the purohase of Winder’s 
building, and for the abolition of the spirit ra¬ 
tion in the navy, Were voted down, and the bill 
was finally passed. 

The Light-House bill was taken up, amend¬ 
ed, and passed. 

The Indian Appropriation bill was taken up. 
An amendment appropriating $200,000 for the 
removal of the Seminole Indians from Florida 
was adopted; also, an amendment directing all 
payments of moneys to be made directly to the 
Indians themselves. Many other amendments 
were rejected, and the bill was passed. 

The Senate receded from all its amendments 
on the Post Office Appropriation bill, to which 
the House had disagreed, and the bill was 

The Ocean Mail Appropriation bill was taken 
up, and after several ineffectual attempts at 
amendment, was passed. 

The bill granting land to the several States 
for the indigent insane, was taken up. 

Mr. Dodge, of Iowa, moved to amend it by 
adding thereto the Homestead bill. 

Mr. Adams, of Mississippi, denounced the 
principle of the Homestead bill. 

Mr. Brodhead opposed it, and moved to 
amend by adding a section giving to all those 
engaged in the war of 1812, 160 acres of land 
each. 

This amendment was adopted, and then Mr. 
Adams moved to amend by adding a gradua¬ 
tion clause. 

Mr. Chase hoped that every proposition to 
amend the Homestead bill would be voted down, 
and desired the friends of this bill and of the 
bill for the Indigent Insane, to permit the 
question to be taken upon them separately. 

Mr. Walker made a speech, generally denun¬ 
ciatory against all who did not exactly agree 
in his policy. 

The debate was continued, being interrupt¬ 
ed only by reports of Committees of Conference, 
till 4 o’clock in the morning, when the subject 
was laid upon the table. 

A message being received from the House, 
that the report of the Committee of Conference 
on the Civil and Diplomatic bill was there dis¬ 
agreed to, and asking a new committee, a warm 
debate sprung up, but at last the Senate waived 
the point of dignity, and the same Committee 
was re-appointed. 

The Naval Appropriation bill was returned 
from the House, with the Senate amendments 
disagreed to; a Committee of Conference was 
appointed. 

The Nebraska bill, on motion of Mr. Douglas, 
was taken up. 

Mr. Atchison, of Missouri, supported it, and 
Messrs. Bell and Houston opposed it. 

Meantime, the reports of the Committee of 
Conference on the various appropriation hills 
were made, and considered. 

Several private bills were also passed. 

The Nebraska bill was laid upon the table; 
and at 12 o’clock the President pro tern. an¬ 
nounced an adjournment sine die. 

HOUSE OB REPRESENTATIVES—THURSDAY 
AND FRIDAY. 

The Post Office Appropriation bill, with 
amendments from the Senate, was taken up in 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union. The provision for $20,000 for an ice¬ 
boat on the Potomac, was non-conourred in; 
also, the provision for carrying the mail from 
San Franoisco to Shanghai, China, monthly. 


The C"mmittee rose, and the House concurred 

The amendments of the Senate to the Post 
Route bill were concurred in. 

The bill to incorporate the Georgetown and 
Catoctin Railroad was passed. 

Mr. Colcock moved a suspension of the rules, 
to enable him to move to take up Senate bill 
authorizing the adjustment and payment of the 
claims of William Hazard Wigg, deceased, for 
losses sustained by him during the war of the 
Revolution; which motion was agreed to—yeas 
122, nays 46. 

The House then proceeded to consider the 
said hill; when it was read three times, and 
passed. 

Mr. Gorman, from the Committee on Print¬ 
ing, reported back the bill providing for the 
printing of the returns of the Seventh Census, 
returned from the Senate with amendments; 
with the recommendation that the House con¬ 
cur in said amendments. 

The recommendation was adopted. 

The report of the Committee of Conference 
on the Deficiency bill was eoneurred in. 

A Committee of Conference was appointed 
on the Railroad bill. 

Several private bills were passed. 

The Light-house bill and the Navy Appro¬ 
priation bill, with their several amendments, 
were committed. 

The House resolved itself into Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union, but soon 
found itself without a quorum. There was a 
call of the House, and the usual proceedings 
were commenced, hut were soon suspended. A 
report from the Committee of Conference on 
the Post Route bill was here submitted and 
concurred in. 

Reports from several Committees of Confer¬ 
ence followed. The report of the Committee 
of Conference on the Civil and Diplomatic bill 
recommended to the House to reoede from its 
amendments, striking out appropriations for 
water to the city of Washington, for the con¬ 
struction of a bridge at the Little Falls, and 
for the increase of the salaries of the Cabinet 
officers from $6,000 to $8,000. A warm debate 
sprung up, the report was non-concurred in, 
and the Houso asked a new Committee of Con¬ 
ference. 

The Navy bill, after debate, was passed. 

The amendments of the Senate to the Qcean 
Mail Appropriation bill were agreed to ; also, 
those to the Light-house hill; some of its 
amendments to the Indian Appropriation bill 
were agreed to, some, not. A Committee of 
Conference was appointed. 

The Committee of Conference on the disa¬ 
greements between the Senate and House in 
relation to the Civil and Diplomatic bill, re¬ 
ported that it could not agree. The House then 
suspended the rules, and proceeded to consider 
these disagreements, and finally agreed to the 
report of the Joint Committee of Conference. 

The Committee of Conference on the amend¬ 
ments to the Navy Appropriation bill being 
unable to agree, a new committee was ap¬ 
pointed. 

Various private bills were passed in the in¬ 
tervals of the reports of committees. 

The Committee of Conference on the Indian 
Appropriation hill being unable to agree, the 
House proceeded to consider the amendments, 
agreeing to those from which the Senate re¬ 
fused to reoede. 

The report of the Committee of Conference 
on the Navy Appropriation bill was concurred 

A few unimportant bills were now passed ; 
various ineffectual attempts were made to dis¬ 
pose of other business, until the hour of twelve 
o’cloek, Friday, having arrived, the Speaker 
adjourned the House sine die. 

SPECIAL SESSION OF THE SENATE. 

Friday, March 4. 

At five minutes past 12 o’olook, M., the Sec¬ 
retary of the Senate called the Senate to order. 

Mr. Badger submitted the following resolu¬ 
tion ; which was considered by unanimous con¬ 
sent, and agreed to : 

Resolved, That the oath prescribed by the 
Constitution be administered to new members 
of the Senate by the Hon. Lewis Cass, the old¬ 
est member of the Senate. 

The credentials of the following Senators 
having been heretofore read, the oath pre¬ 
scribed by law was administered to them by 
the Hon. Lewis Cass, and they took their seats 
in the Senate: 

Charles G. Atherton, N. H.; Judah P. Ben¬ 
jamin, La.; John M. Clayton, Del.; Stephep A. 
Douglas, Ill.; Josiah I. Evans, S. C.; Edward 
Everett, Mass.; Sam Houston, Texas; Robert 
M. T. Hunter, Va.; George W. Jones, Iowa; 
William K. Sebastian, Ark.; Charles E. Stuart, 
Michigan; John B. Thompson, Ky.; John R. 
Thompson, N. J.; Robert Toombs, Ga.; Wm. 
Wright, N. J. 

Mr. Shields submitted the following resolu¬ 
tion ; which was considered by unanimous oon- 
sent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Hon. David R. Atchison 
continue President pro tempore of the Senate. 

Mr. Atchison then took the chair. 

_ The arrangements having been completed 
for the performance of tho inauguration cere¬ 
mony, the ex-President of the United States, 
together with the President eleot, entered the 
Senate Chamber, accompanied by the Commit¬ 
tee of Arrangements on the part of the Senate, 
and from thence they repaired to the platform 
whioh had been erected for the occasion on*fche 
eastern portico of the Capitol, where the oath 
of office was administered to the President eleot 
by the Chief Justioe of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, in the presence of the two 
Houses of Congress, the heads of Departments, 
the Diplomatic Corps, &c., &c., and an address 
was delivered by him to the assembled multi¬ 
tudes, after whioh the members of the Senate 
returned to their Chamber. 

Mr. Rusk moved that the daily hour of the 
meeting of the Senate be 12 o’clock; whioh was 
agreed to. 

Mr. Weller moved that when the Senate ad¬ 
journ, it be to meet on Monday next; which 
was agreed to. 

On motion by Mr. Pettit, 

The Senate then adjourned. 

The Commercial Advertiser of Erie, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, formerly Whig, will be out in a few 
days in a new dress, and with a new name, 
(The Crescent,) and be a Free Soil paper. Mr. 
A. H. Caughey, the editor, is a talented man, 
and will make a good paper ; Free Soil princi¬ 
ples are gaining ground here very fast. 

- A Subscriber. 

THREE DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE. 


Ohio, 27 s. a 28s.; red wheat, 6s. 10 d. a 7s. 3d;; 
white,'7s. 2d. a 7s. 6d. Yellow com, 31s. a 32s.; 
white, 36s. 

Provisions.—Cheese was unchanged. Inferior 
beef had declined 2s.—sales mess beef at 97s. 
6d. a 110s. Pork scarce and quiet—prices un¬ 
changed. . Sales of bacon at 56s. a 58s. Lard 
and tallow were firm at advancing rates. 

London, Feb. 18.—Flour sells at 25s. a 27s. 
per bbl. Red wheat, 43s. a 45s. perqr.; white, 
44s. a 46s. Lard dull at 60s. Tallow firm at 


The people of Charlestown, Mass., are ap¬ 
prehensive of another affair like that of the 
destruction of Ursuline Convent some twenty 
years since. An Irish girl, educated a Catho¬ 
lic, was recently converted to Protestanism, and 
soon after suddenly disappeared. Some weeks 
have since passed, and the efforts of her Prot¬ 
estant friends, among them a wealthy and re¬ 
spectable merchant, her guardian, to find her, 
have proved unavailing. 

Last evening a public meeting was to have 
been held on the matter; and such was the ex¬ 
citement on both sides, the Catholic and Prot¬ 
estant, that the military was ordered to he in 
readiness, a hundred special constables appoint¬ 
ed, and other measures taken to insure the 
public tranquillity. In the evening, some 5,000 
rioters assembled near the Catholic cliuroh, 
and, as all attempts by the Mayor and Bishop 
Fitzpatrick to disperse them failed, the Riot 
Act was read, and finally the military, with 
loaded muskets, called up, who put the rioters 
to flight, happily without bloodshed. 

New York Tribune. 


BUELL A BLANCHARD, WASHINGTON, D. C., 
Will shortly publish— 

MMUEL PEREIRA; 

THE SOVEREIGN RULE OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Views of Southern Laws, Life, and Hospitality. 
Written in Charleston, S. C., by F. C. Adams. 

T HIS work will form a beautiful 12mo volume of 
over 300 pages, small pica. Price—in paper, 50 
cents; muslin, 75 cents. The usual disoount to the 
Trade. Orders solicited. Copies sent by mail, pre¬ 
paid, any distance-under 3,000 miles, for 61 oents. 

The above work is a delineation of the scenes and 
incidents oonnooted with the imprisonment, in 1862, 
of Manuol Pereira, steward of the British brig Jan- 
son, in the jail of Charleston, S. C. 

Any newspaper inserting the above advertisement, 
and sending a copy containing it to Bnell A Blanch¬ 
ard, Washington, D. O., will have a copy of the. werk 
sent it, postage paid. 


A NY person who will send their address, and one 
dollar, post paid, to E. JORDAN, of Newbury, 
Vermont, shall havo sent him by mail, post paid, in 
consideration therefor, a printed paper informing 
him, 1st, how to prepare four qualities of Feed for 
Bees, costing from two and a half to five and a jialf 
cents per pound here, from which good honey is pro¬ 
cured; 2d, giving information how to use tho Feed 
successfully with any ordinary hives, and how to 
prevent robbing wbilo in the process of feeding. 

Any person who has one swarm that will starve 
this winter if not fed, will moro than save their dol- 


( On the hoof - $2.75 a $3.75 
Beef cattle, j Net - - - 5.50 a 7.25 

/ Gross average 3.25 a 0.00 

Beef, Mess, per bbl. - - 14.00 a 15.50 1 

Butter, per lb. - - - - 0.14 a 0.17 

Cheese, per lb. - - - - 0.09 a 0.10 

Clover seed, per bushel - 6.25 a 6.50 

Corn meal, per bbl. - - - 3.25 a 0.00 

Corn, white, per bushel - Q.54 a 0.56 i 

Corn, yellow, per bushel - 0.57 a 0.59 

Corn, mixed, per btisliel -. O.QO a 0.00 

Flour, Howard Street, - - 5.QQ a 0.0Q 1 

Hams, per lb. - - - - 0.10 a 0.12 ' 

Shoulders, per lb. - - - .07% a 0.08 i 

Sides, per lb. - - - - - 0.08% a 0.09 

Hogs, live.7.5Q a 8,00 

Lard, in hbls., per lb. - - Q.1Q a 0,00 

Lard, in kegs, per lb. - - 0.11 a 0.00 

Oats, per bushel - - , - 0.38 a 0.40 

Pork, Mess, per bbl. - - 17.OO a 1J.50 

Pork, Prime, per bbl. - - 15.50 a 0.00 

Ry§, per bushel - - - - 0.73 a 0.78 

Rye flour ,----- 4.12% a 0.00 
Wheat, red ; per bushel - 1,08 a 1.12 

Wheat, white, per bushel - 1.14 a 1.18 

Wool, washed, per lb. - - 0.40 a 0.44 

Wool, unwashed, per lb. - 0.29 a 0.31 

ANTI-SLAVERY LECTURES-1863. 

Tho Worcester City Anti-Slavery Sooiety havo ar¬ 
ranged tho following course of lectures, tq take place 
on Friday Evenings, at 7J o’clock R. M.: 

February I, Horace Greeley, of New York ; Fob. 

11. Rev. John Diorpont, of Medford; Feb. 18, Frede¬ 
rick Douglass, of Rochester, New York; Feb. 25, Misb 
S allic Holley ; March 4, Rev. Theodore Parker, of 
Boston: March 11, Rev. E. E. Hale, of Woroester; 
March 18, W. L. Garrison, of Poston; March 26, 
Horace Mann, of West Newton; April 1, Rev. S. B. 
Swaim, of Woroester; April 8, Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher, Brooklyn, New York; Rev. Ham Smalley, 

D. D., Rev. J. S. White, and Roy. 1. Mndgo, of Wor- 

Single tickets 10 oents. Paokagos of 10 tickets, (to 
bo qsod at any lecture,) 50 cents. For sale at Keith 
& Co.’s Bookstore, and at the door of the hall. 

T. W. HIGGINSON, President. 

__ O. K. EARLE, Secretary. 

THE 1£OOK OF THE DAY. 

N OW READY, the eighth thousand of The. Lofty 
and the. Lowly ; or, Good in All, and None Ail 
Good. By Maria J. Molntosh, author of “ Two Lives.” 

“ Charms and Counter Charms,” “ Evenings at Don¬ 
aldson Manor,” Ac. Two neat volumes 12mo. Pa¬ 
per $1, cloth $1.50. 

An eighth odition having been called for so soon 
after its publication sufficiently attests its great mer¬ 
its. Any one remitting to the publishers tho price of 
the Book, oan have it mailed to his address, free of 
expense. 

A few Criticisms of the Press. 

As to its literary merits, wo can honestly commend • 
it as 11 charming story; and for its moral influence, 
wo think tho admirers of Undo Tom’s Cabin will not 
find their dislike of slavery greatly lessened by its 
perusal, while they may bo persuaded to cherish a 
kindlier feeling toward those whoso lot is cast amid 
the institutions of the South .—Cincinnati Gazette. 

It is a hook of great interest, written in a candid, 
truthfiRspirit. Tho arrangement of tho plot and in¬ 
cidents is skillful, and tho work abounds in passages 
of great pathos and of thrilling interest. — Boston 
Daily Advertiser. 

A good book, commendable in spirit and oreditahlo 
in execution. It will make its way in public favor, 
and win for its accomplished author tho commenda¬ 
tion of all dispassionato readors.— Daily Times. 

Written in a most admirable tone, and with mani¬ 
fest sincerity .—Troy Whig. 

The tone of tho book is conciliatory, and its spirit 
truly feminine.— New Bedford Mercury. 

Miss McIntosh will certainly find a host of very 

earnest admirers of “The Lofty and the Lowly.”_ 

Tribune. 

Her sketches of character and incident show that 
she is perfectly familiar w'ith the ground upon which 
she treads.— Journal. 

We assure our readers they will arise from tho pe¬ 
rusal of these pages, impressed with the important 
lesson thoy contain.— Gazette. 

Tho characters are depicted with force and clear¬ 
ness.— Philadelphia Inquirer. 

The most eager novel reader will find himself sat¬ 
isfied with the novelty of incidents with whioh this 
book is filled .—Charleston Gazette. 

Written with a great refinement of feeling— Read¬ 
ing Gazette. 

Tho book throughout exhibits great dramatic 
power, fine knowledge of character, and unusual 
command of language.— Buffalo Com.. Adv. 

It places Miss McIntosh in the front rank of Amer- 
iean novelists.— Utica Gazette. 

W0 cordially recommend this noble romanoo.-On- 
tario Repository. 

Daddy Cato is a fine charaotor, and the work is one 
of rare interest.— The Democrat. 

One of the ablest and most absorbing tales we have 
ever road.— Observer. 

Wo commend this story to our readers, as one of 
admirable spirit and tendency.— Evening Mirror. 

Written in a most commendable spirit, and. in a 
style equally remarkable for simple correctness and 
earnest candor.— Springfield Daily Whig. 

The book is full of incident, the characters are all 


above information, and that it is more than an equiv¬ 
alent for the dollar asked, no apology is needed for 
this notice, E. JORDAN, 

March 10—4t Newbury, Vermont. 

EDUCATION OF IMBECILES. 

P iMES B. RICHARDS has looated his School for 
the education of children of slow montal develop- 

Germantown, near Philadelphia. 

Those whp have become conversant with .Mr. Rich¬ 
ards’s mode of treating this class of unfortunate chil¬ 
dren will testify that very much has been, done in 
raising those under his caro from a condition of im- 
booility and stolid idiocy to one of comparative in¬ 
telligence and reason—a thing which, hut a few years - 
ago, was thought beyond the reach of human effort. 
^Europe Mr. R. beoame familiar with similar in- 

of'early training, of rescuing ma^y^rom^^tat^of 
hopeless idiocy. Since then, he has had an experi- 
enoe of more than four years in teaching this class 
of our unfortunates. 

Pleaso address at Diffwyn Parish’s Drug Store, 
suutliwost corner of Eighth and Arch streets, Phila¬ 
delphia. 

In Philadelphia, ho has tho pleasure of referring 
to tho Rt. Rov. Bishop Potter, Rev. Albert Barnes, 
Hon. Judge Hare, Hon. Judge Stroud, Hon. Henry 
D. Gilpin, Thomas S. Kirkbrido, M. D., Prof. George 
B. Wood, M. D., Prof. Franklin Bacho, M. D.. Prof. 
Samuel Jackson, M. D., Prof. Thomas D. Mutter, M. 
D., Alfred L. Elwin, M. D. 

In Washington, ho will refer to his friends, Gen. 
Jamos Hamilton, Hon. Horace Mann, Miss Dorothea 


By the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery So¬ 
ciety, and for sale at their rooms, No. 48 
Beekman street, New York, 

“ mHE AMERICAN SLAVE CODE, in theory and 
L praotioo: its distinctive featuros shown by its 
Statutes, Judicial Decisions, and Illustrative Facts.” 
Bv Wii.LiAjM Goobei.l, author of tho “ Domoeracy 
at Christianity,” “ Slavery and Anti-Slavery,” Ac. 
New York American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Soci¬ 
ety, 48 Beekman street. Tho work oontains 430 
pages 12mo, neatly bound in cloth, and will be sold 
for cash at 75 oents single copy, $6 per dozen, and 


* of a Letter from Hon. William Jay 1 


mggeration as Euclid’s Geometry, sinoe, like that, 
oonsists of propositions and demonstrations. The 
iok is not only true, but it is unquestionably true.” 

CONTENTS. _ , 

mliminary Chapter. 

Part I.— The Relation of Master and Slam. , 
hap. i. Slave Ownership. 

2. Slave Traffic. 

3. Seizure of Slave Proporty for Debt. 


). Unlimited Power of Slaveholders. 

). Labor of Slaves. 

L. Food, Clothing, and Dwellings of Slaves. 

!. Coerced Labor without Wages. 

!. Punishments of slaves by the Owner and 


dents, are ail purely American, and of quite a domes¬ 
tic character .—American Courier. 

Published by D. APPLETON & CO., 
March to—2fc No. 200 Broadway, New York, j 

BY T ETTERS PATENT—SECURED 1849. 

P ULVERMACHER’S Patent Hydro-Electric Vol¬ 
taic Chains, constructed to he worn under tho 
garments, are the most wonderftil discovery in medi¬ 
cine and olectrioity of tho present day. They relieve, 
without pain or shock, tho instantaneously acute ner¬ 
vous, pains, suoh as head, oar, and toothache, rheum¬ 
atic pains, tie dolorcux, Ac., and by their mild but 
continuous and peroeptible aotion on the body, dis¬ 
eases of years’ standing—such as gout, local paraly- ■ 
sis, nervous oomplaints, liver diseases, Ac.—disappear 
as if by a miracle. They have been applied with the j 


Damage by Assaults from othor Persons 
than their Owners. 

17. Facts Illustrating tho Kind and Degree of 

Protection Extended to Slaves. 

18. .Fugitives from Slavery. 

19. Tho Slave o'annot Sue his Mastbr. 

20. No Power of Self-Redemption or Change of 

21. The Relation Hereditary and Perpetual. 

22. Rights to Education—Religious Liberty— 

Rights of Conscience. 

23. Origin of the Relation and its Subjects.. 
Part II.— Relation of the Slave to Society and to 

Civil Government. 

Chap. 1. Of the Ground and Nature of the Slave's 
Civil Condition. 

2. No Access to the Judiciary, and no Honest 

Provision for Testing the Claims of the 
Enslaved to Freedom. 

3. Rejection of Testimony of Slaves and Free 

Colored Persons. 

4. Subjection to ail White Persons. 

' 5. Penal Laws against Slaves. 

6. Education Prohibited. 

7. Free Social Worship and Religions Ihstruo- 

tion Prohibited. 

8. Legislative, Judicial, and Constitutional Ob¬ 

structions to Emancipation. 

Part III.—Relation of Slava Code to the Liberties 
of the Free-. 

Chap. 1. Liberties of tho Free People of Color. 

2, Liberties of tho White People of the Slave¬ 

holding States. 

3. Liberties of the White People of the Non- 

Slaveholding States. 

Concluding Chapter. 

Postage, within 3,000 miles, 16 cents on each vol¬ 
ume bound in cloth, or 13 cents in paper covers, ma¬ 
king the cost, including postage, 91 oents in cloth, or 

gle oopy may enclose $1, postpaid, and the book will 
. be sent by mail, with the change in Post OfficeNBamps. 

03*“ A copy of the work will bo sent, postage paid, 
to every Editor who publishes the Prospectus on tho 
othor sido of tho sheet, together with the above no¬ 
tice. Also, an additional copy of the Book will be 
delivered to order for every additional three months’ 


T HE patronage of the commercial community, con¬ 
tinued for seven years, has enabled us gradually 
to enlarge tho Register, from a mere slip to its pres¬ 
ent size. Each improvement in the paper has boen 
sanctioned, not only by the approbation of our sub¬ 
scribers, but by an increase of circulation. At pres¬ 
ent, all the difficulties attending the establishment of 
a daily paper havo boen surmounted, and the Regis- 


scope of our naper. And make it. so far as our 


Halifax, March 3.—The steamer Cambria 
arrived at 11 o’cloek this morning, with Liver¬ 
pool dates of February 19th. 

A discussion in Parliament on Friday night, 
relative to relations with France, elicited strong 
assurances from Government as to the peace¬ 
ful aspect of affairs, 

Much speculation exists in Paris regarding 
a private interview which had taken place be¬ 
tween the Emperor and the Russian ambassa¬ 
dor. 

Von Selnzed, the Japanese traveller, had 
been summoned to confer with the Czar of 
Russia respecting the expedition which he is 
about to send to Japan. Whether the object 
is hostile or peaceful, is not known. 

It is confidently stated, from Berlin, that 
Turkey will accept the mediation of Austria 1 
in regard to the Montenegrine difficulty. The 1 
Vienna Lloyd of February 12th says that ] 
Prince Daniel has accepted the conditions ’ 
offered by Turkey, and that hostilities had 1 
oeased. 

The Turkish commission in Bosnia had 1 
issued a firman, granting the same privileges 1 
to Christians as to Turks; but the Greek jour¬ 
nals report the massacre of Christians at Sa- , 
loniea. 

MARKETS. 

Breadstuff’s were dull, bat prices showed lit- | 
tie change. Western canal flour, 26s. 6 d.; 
Philadelphia and Baltimore, 27$: a 27s. 6d .; 


or, deflect the magnetic noodle—in shorl 
> phenomena of a powerful voltaic pih 
outs producing these effeots weigh abou 


in which mild streaming electricity is a porfeetly safe, 
certain, and wonderfully speedy remedy. The price 
of a complete chain is from $1 to $5; batteries, $10 
to $22.50. 

Incredible as may seem the abeve facts, any per¬ 
son can easily convince himself beforehand, at tho 
depot, of their truth. Tho importance of the inven¬ 
tion has been acknowledged in Amerioa by the Acad¬ 
emy of Medieino of New York, and tho Chains have 
been applied With great success in the Medical Col¬ 
leges, the City, Bellevue, and Ward’s Island Hospi¬ 
tals, Brooklyn City Hospital, Ao.; in Europe, by the 
Royal College of Physicians and Surgeons in London, 
by the Academia National de Medicin at Paris, by 
the Imperial Faoulty at Vienna, by.the Royal Fac¬ 
ulty at Berlin, and other scientific institutions of tho 
highest order, including the principal hospitals in 


The principles which will govern the new editor 
may bo briefly stated: Independence of party; sin¬ 
cerity of opinion; courtesy to opponents; and de¬ 
votion to the cause of progress. 

It would be impossible, in tho limits of a proapeo- 


America and Europe, as well as of the most eminent 
and distinguished members of the profession in both 
hemispheres, and invite the public to examine them. 

Full and illustrated descriptions—one for personal 
use and one for scientific men—with copies of testi¬ 
monials, and a number of cases cured in New York 
and Europe, may be obtained gratis, at the Office. 


ig three cents postage stamps. 

J STEINERT, 568 Broadw 
10—tf Oornoj 9f ITiiWO st., N. 


port, in City Politics, the consolidation of the muni¬ 
cipal Governments; a reform of the Fire Department; 
and energetic moasures to increase the foroign and 

In National Politics—the Monroe doctrine; devel¬ 
oping, by legislative and other means, tho internal 
resources of the country; non-intervention by Con¬ 
gress for or against slavery in the States; and tho 
strict interpretation and the faithful execution, by the 
Federal Courts, of the Constitution, and espeoially of 
the guarantees of personal rights contained in the 
amendments to that instrument. 

Attention will be paid to questions touching tho 
foreign relations of the United States. Abie articles 
on either side of any question of general interest will 
he reoeived and inserted. We will pay liberally for 


or fifty oents a month, if paid to the carrier. 

Communications relating to the editorial depart¬ 
ment should be addressed to the Editor, and those ou 
business to MORAN, SICKELS, A Co., Office north¬ 
east corner of Third and CUeWUt streets, Philadol- 
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WASHINGTON. D. C. | lieve I may safely leave this matter, and pro- 

_ *_ * *_ceed to speak of the lumber interest, 

PAWA TITAN TWrTPnnf'urv THE LUMBER TRADE. 

RECIPROCITY. The British Provinces have almost inexhaust- 

REMARKS OF MR. TOWNSHEND, OF OHIO, ibta supplies of pine lumber. This is greatly 
In the House of Representatives, needed for building purposes in most of the 


I may safely leave this matter, and pro- exports of the whole country. This trade em- 
to speak of the lumber interest. ploys some two hundred and fifteen thousand 

THE LUMBER TRADE tons of shipping, of which about two-thirds are 

3 British Provinces have almost inexhaust- “sailing vessels, andabout one-third is pro- 
upplies of pine lumber. This is greatly P.®. lled b ? steatm The ran invested in this 
1 needed ibr building purposes in most of the 8h, PP ln S 18 °Y® r f».°00,000, and so long as we 
Western cities, and through the prairie coun- "? n ‘» P e ™'* te . d ^ use he river St. Lawrence, 
try of the West immense quantities would be ‘hjs SS OOO.OOO is compelled to he idle and un- 


Eastern cities it is as absolutely needed as in 
the West, for building purposes—in fact, it is 
there a necessary of life; house and home, 
which cannot be built without lumber, are 


ff T"' 3 ' 24,1853 try e o/\he C West a i^men™ U quanLtfes a 'woul(l U b'e *8 ?00,000 is oompeUed to lie idle and un- 

0n the Bill establishing reciprocal trade with the onuld it be freelv imnnrUl It la nporlprl productive for about one-third of the year, 

British North American Provinces on certain eon- thrae Tour wbile th ® “terest on the capital thus invested 

Mr TOWNSHFND said • manufacturers whose wares are made wholly 18 running up to $250,000. If the navigation 

Mr' SpE^KER^ALthisfote day of the session, « * P-t of this material; and in all thS 
I would not tax the patience of the House bjl building purjoses-fo'faet'ft fo ^STth the' 

any further discussion of this question, were it *P®re a ’neoessarv oF ItT house and home down the St - Lawrence end out to sea before 
not that no gentleman representing any part ot a necessary ollite house and home, t j, e ; ce had closed the river During: the win- 

th. Si tho ,1L „„ which cannot he built without lumber, are f Ijau museu rue river. uanngim wu 

the va ley oi tho ht. Lawrence—the region es- f o l , ’ ter, voyages would be made to England, to the 

pecially interested m some of the most import- J x , a ? necessary as rood and fire. Mediterranean to the West Indies or to South 

nnt rvrovisions of this hill—has vet heen heard Mame and North Carolina have pine lumber rvieaiterranean, to the w^est Inaies, oi to ooutn 

unon the suZo lias yet been heard forexportation . Tiie lumber from these States, Amenea. In the spring they would return 

upon the subject. and ^ rticuIar] m from N ^ Caroli ’ bringing cargoes from the countries they had 

AGRICULTURAL INTEREST. fi nd8 £ market f n oul . At i antie oitieS! and al ^ visited, or My would bring fish from the Prov- 

, And in the first place I beg to offer a remark in the British West India Islands, where it is japes, pass up the river again, and be on the 
or two for the purpose of quieting the fears of received without any discrimination being made a A es m .\ me * or 8uminer f ra< Ie* 
some gentlemen here—opponents of the meas- in favor of Canadian lumber. This West India . ge^leman near me remarks that the 
ure-who seem to imagine that reciprocal free market is so valuable, that North Carolina Like craft dare not venture upon a navigation 
trade with Canada is likely to be prejudicial makes little or no objection to the free admis- d “f T 8 8 ? Ti ° f he ( ^ i° f St ' 
to the agricultural interest of the country, and sion of Canadian lumber into those sections of *r nce ; ..° > t “ at tae me . n wn .° 

especially to that of the Northwest. Perhaps the Union that could not, from their geographi- sai1 °, n Lake Ene > where the % 18 

I may venture to speak for this interest. I am cal position and the want of water communi- tLM dopth of water nor sea-room, will not be 
mvself a fanner, and I represent, in part, one cation, be supplied from that State, the West a \ raid of tha * ? ul , f > nor , of an J other P lace 


pies and peaches is, I believe, much more im- a good many more taken by individuals not j 
portant, and restrictions on it would operate enumerated. So you see that the Era does not ! 
severely on the fairest portion of our eonstitu- interfere with the circulation of the Anti-Sla- j 
ents. Sir, the pretty daughters of our Western very press in this region. -We had fifty-four j 
farmers have a commendable way of making votes at the Presidential election for John P. 
their pin-money by drying this fruit. I trust, Hale and George W. Julian. We have thirty - 
therefore, that no gentleman will think of three Eras at this office, and say ten at Inver- 
raising an objection to a correction, so that the ness, in the same township, which will make 
bill, instead of “ undried fruits,” may read forty-three, only lacking eleven of oiu- full vote 
“fruits dried and undried;” for Hale and Julian. Now, what can hinder j 

'The SPEAKER. No objection is made. The all voters at the late election from taking at; 
Clerk will make the correction. least one good Anti-Slavery paper ? A great 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. Then I conelude, sir, many take two, and some three and four. If 
by expressing the hope, that when the bill every township in the free States gave the same j 
comes up for final action, it will first be amend- proportion that we of Washington township,! 
ed, and then passed. Columbiana county, Ohio, do for the Era, it 

—. . would have upwards of one hundred thousand 

EXTRACTS FROM OUR CORRESPONDENCE. subscribers, and the other papers in propor- 

- tion. Why can we not support an effective 

Newcastle, Pa., Dec,, 1852.—Suppose the Anti-Slavery press ? 

“ Free Democracy ” organize by adopting the . „, - ^ _ 

“Pittsburgh Platform,” and nominating candi- r Yorkshire, Feb. 13 1853, Delavan P. T — 
dates in State Conventions. Mr. Hale would f ha Y e worked with the Whig party ever smee ! 
probably be taken by all; but doubtless there 16 existed. -At present, I am sick and tired of 


I may venture to speak for this interest. I a 
myself a farmer, and I represent, in part, or 


would be different individuals named for. the 
Vice Presidency. The West would cling to 
Julian ; Ohio and Pennsylvania might prefer 
Mr. Lewis; New York, Gerrit Smith; and 
Massachusetts and the East some man in their 


that way of doing business. Last fall, the two 
old parties claimed that Hale might get four 
or five votes in this town; but we went to the 
polls in the morning, and attended to our busi¬ 
ness, and cast twenty-six votes for J. P. Hale, 


a market being an equivalent for and bet- where “ 0 ^y is to be made. A few years since, 
country. ' ter than that of the Western States. But a ' re88el 8tar ‘ ed cl eveland, loaded with 

P Th/Canadas annually produce some fifteen Maine, from which a large share of the best Western TTlT ° IS 

millions of bushels of wheat, not more than timber is already cut, wants to exclude the ®f2 bbors as P^ 8 ®^ 8 - *he went tb ® 

one third of which can be spared for exporta- lumber of the Canadas, and to force her spruce 1'spa 

tion. This surplus, it is supposed, may come and inferior pine on the market at high prices. *? 8ea ’. and J 0 " nd b ? Ca P e Horn to San Fran- 
into competition with tho wheat grown in Ohio, It is asserted, that unless competition from the g** .? saf n e * y . tb “ 8 prap^cally solving this 

Indiana, Illinois, and Michigan But when it Provinces is prevented, and the absolute mo- f obI f, m : and lk was *#■ “appropriate, there- 

L recollected that the price of wheat in those nopoly of the trade be secured to Maine, her freeTiZTd nl of S 

States, and also in Canada, is governed by the hardy lumbermen cannot make fair wages, be- ? „ thousands of vessels 

European, and particularly the English mar- cause, as they express it. “ stumpage is so high.” ,,,, ® ,.®. 8am f c ° a f 8 ®’ ,, . „. 

ket, to which our surplus together with that of This stumpage is the price paid by the lumber r “. b ®, ^ b ®f' 

Canada is sent, it is easily seen that it cannot men to the landed proprietors for the privilege if5H* 0 f 6 G ? V6rn ‘ 

be possible for Canadian producers to under- of cutting tho timber, and varies, I am told, ac- . ou g bt t o “ ak ® a “ 

sell us in our own market But all these fears cording to the quality and location, from two ®“°. rt S reference to this river, as decided as 
are utterly groundless, in view of the fact that dollars up to eight dollars a thousand feet. It ^ $ 

the production of wheat in the British Ameri- is the monopoly of tho trade excluding foreign ? T Tvr n rtV» 

can Provinces is necessarily limited by the lumber that enables the.Maine landholders to T[l ® b “ re . noe .'? ° tb ® w 

rigors of the climate, a part of Canada^ only charge so much for stumpage. Increase the “ d We t what the M'ssissippi s ‘ 

being adapted for wheat culture, while the duty on imported lumber; and stumpage will f, 

amount that may be produced in our North- rise still higher ; reduce the duties, and then , f th ^ississinni It contains half a mil 

western States is almost illimitable. Why, sir, stumpage Will be lower. Prices regulate stump- u o y n of sau^eTleTemhracfot on ourTfe of 

one of the counties of the Congressional d.s- and the lumbermen w lU not be affected, ^ Hne.Zestern Vermont, northern and west- 

trict m which 1 reside, the county of Wayne, whether stumpage be high or low. The hardy erQ Ne ^ Y ork, northwestern Pennsylvania, the 

had, last year seventy thousand acres of wheat, lumbermen, over whom tears are almost shed, northern portions of Ohio, Indiana, and llli- 
the orop of whioh averaged thirty bushels an are not benefited m the least, but rather in- • th A , f jyiichfoan and nit of Wis 
acre, °L the aggregate, amounting to over iu»d ,by those ^ da ^i Z^tTMuneZa 

two millions of bushels. In Oh.o there are bug of protection is not designed for their hen- u lation exceeding four millions; and it is not 
eighty-five counties, each one of which could ®At, but.for the benefit of the wealthy few unwort hy of note, in estimating its future, that 
readily produce one million of bushels a year, The P^vmcee are ready to concede to the it lies w 4; n thos ’ e latitudes where the densest 
without; interfering in any ineonvenient degree United States the free navigation _of the St. o lation of the 01d World is tQ be found . 
w>th other agricultural products. Under these d ® bn ’s; bfoiwith this^_honus Maine is not sato- ^ v f th tho exception of the agl . iou itural, the 
circumstances, does any one fear the competn ^ d o . «? de “ a “ ds , “.^ d -‘Tmost important resources of this great valley 
tion of the Canadas? The k ea is absurd^ VVeet lnd.a market, which is already granted, ar6 alm ^ ost entirel unde7e loped Scarcely 
All that the agricultural interest of the but also that all the ports of the British islands th; h t L dftn „ i ATlpn -hi 

Northwest demand? is the removal of the oh- shall be open to her lumber. Of course we of the 

staoles thrown in the way of trade by a high do not object to the opening of the ports of t ake Sunerior reeion Around that vast in 
aud unequal tariff, and to secure the free navi- Great Britain We db not in the least object 

gation o the river St. Lawrence. Only perm.t to Maine getting a good bargain On the but a succession of rich ore beds; copper, iron, 
us to sell where we can sell dearest, and to buy contrary, we would be glad to see it; but we and load are found there j n ater a P b P und ance 
where we can buy cheapest permit uato avail protest against loading down this bill with than e ] sew he re in the worl! When the ship 
ourselvftfl of anv market we can find for our provisions which are probably designed, and _i __i c«. a/t 


midst; while our Southern friends would rally and at least calculate to keep what we have 

best with Cassius M. Clay, or some other man. 8 0t ' _ 

Mr. Hale would be willing to stand the canvass Randolph to., Illinois, January, 1853.—As 
of 1856, in connection with whichever one of man y of our Eastern people are desirous of 
these the National Convention would finally fix emigrating to the West, as the writer has trav- 
upon. Would it not be well to adopt some such e lled in about fifty oountics in Illinois, and some 
course as this? It seems clear that the best ; n i owa and Wisconsin, he would call their at- 
thmg our friends in the South can do, in order tention to a few of them. There is far more 
to advance the interests of the cause in their bind to be taken up in Illinois than people are 
own region, would he to nominate some promi- aware of. Most of the land though which the 
nent man of themselves for the Vice Presidency, great railroads will pass has, till of late, been 
Tho majority of voters in the slaveholding held by the Government, and the inhabitants 
States are oppressed by slavery,- and wish its ex- are not near as compact as they are in the set- 
tinetion. As soon as these men can be brought tied parts of Iowa and Wisconsin. At the time 
to co-operate with us, the victory is ours. Can 0 f the great railroad crash about 15 years ago; 
this most desirable result be obtained by any the emigration was turned to those States, 
other means than the nomination of a South- There are false ideas in the East in regard to 
era candidate ? Many in the North think it the health of Illinois. The high, rolling prai- 
oannot, and would rejoice to see Kentucky, ries are as healthy as the hills of New England 
Virginia, Maryland, and North Carolina, adopt Many have lived there for years, and never 
the only policy which promises success. have yet had the ague. Some of the first set- 

om . « 0 ,.». 853 ,- “s, ss.5, bu ‘ 

Should the Free Soil party advocate the amend- nnw nor. fin i . i + v n 


' ulation exceeding four millions; and it is not 
unworthy of note, in estimating its future, that 
. it lies within those latitudes where the densest 
" population of tho Old World is to be found. 
' With tho exception of the agricultural, the 
. most important resources of this great valley 
’ are almost entirely undeveloped. Scarcely 
8 anything has yet been done to open to the 


Should the Free Soil party advocate the amend¬ 
ment of the Constitution, as suggested by one 
of your correspondents, so as to eleot the Pres¬ 
ident and Vice President directly by the people, 
it would add very much to the strength of the 
party. People would see how strongly slavery 
had entrenched itself, if this question was moot¬ 
ed. The Era is making friends here, as fast 
as it finds readers; and one man has made up 
a club, I am informed, who has heretofore been 
considered strongly opposed. 

Schaghiicoke, N. Y., January 3, 1853.—Tho 


those places are now quite healthy. 

People now can find a cash market for all 
their produce in all parts of the State. A great 
many of the early settlers, or squatters, are 
going far west to the frontier, many whole 
neighborhoods to Nebraska and Oregon. There 
are many who seem to flee as civilization ap¬ 
proaches, keeping on the frontier, and whose 
improvements can be had cheaper than they 
could be made. By the railroads, building 
timber, from Chicago and Mississippi river, is 
cheaply carried into the country. 

Already, Illinois, through its northern and 


ourselves of any market we can find for our provisions which are probably designed, and oanai arovmd the Falls of the St. Mary’ 
wheat and pork beef, cheese, and other art,- certainly calculated, to defeat the whole meas- nQW about bei 00mmenced . shaU h^e been 
cles permit us to buy lumber, fish, and what- ure, by making it impossible for the Provinces completed the whole mineral wealth of this 
ever else we need, without restrictions, and we to agree. Shall the St. Lawrence remain re „ion will be made available Millions of tons 
ask no favors of this Government or of the rest closed to our commerce, and the “Crests of of g coal from o hio and f r0 ,n Pennsylvania will 
of mankind. We have no conscious weakness the whole North be sacrificed?' Shall the be carried thither, and copper and iron brought 
to excite our fears of competition, we arc not whole country be taxed, and its progress ar- back in return jgut besides the agricultural 

contending against the economy and laws of rested, for the sake of this monopoly, when the and mineral resources of the St , La ” re nce val- 

nature, and therefore we ask for no artificial whole value of- the entire lumber trade of j it ia p0ssegs ed of unequalled hydraulic 

protection. This point settled I come now to Maine boars such an insignificant proportion whi P h ; 8 to be app jL and a Lo dis- 

consfoer briefly the bearings of reciprocity on by a llb ® ral n re ; taut day, to manufacturing purposes. To say 

the coal trade. cproeity ? Assuredly not. And now a word notbing J of the variona rap id 8 between the head 

COAL INTEREST. 0T tw0 111 relelcuce to manufactures. waters of the St. Lawrence and its mouth, 

It is to be regretted that the bill reported by MANUFACTURING INTEREST. there is Niagara, where alone seems to he power 

the committee does not provide for the free ex- 1 am ha PP.V to 8e ® that but little opposition enough to turn all the wheels in the world, 
portation and importation of coal. I sincerely to tbls measure comes from the representatives Hitherto, this prodigious accumulation of power 
hope it will he amended in this particular. My of tho manufacturing interest. The manufac- has run to waste. This cannot bo suffered 
anxiety for this amendment does not arise sim- tures of Canada are not in»a condition to com- longer. The people who tame the lightning, 
ply from the fact that the shipping interest of P ete wlth °“' 8 . and of oour8 e ours do not need and compel it to run on errands, will soon put 
the Lakes desires the profits of the trade, nor t0 be protected against them. On the other bands on this old giant, and compel him to 
merely from my conviction that it will directly band , “any of our wares will find in Canada grind in the prison-house. There is therefore 
promote the general interests of the country*; an excellent market, and Eastern manufac- in nature nothing wanting to make this valley 
ot also from the fact, which is or whioh ought ture rs are, some of them, already becoming the great manufacturing region of the country, 
-it he perfectly understood that without this convinced that the Canadian market is worth but tho removal of those commercial restric- 
^provision lor free trade in’coal our proposed more to tbem tlian any protective duty they tions which alone prevent the development of 


slave power may annex Cuba, with all the ® 0n ^ ra ![ counties, has a strong Anti-Slavery in¬ 
islands which surround it, together with Mex- duen< ^- ’LL® State numbers nearly 200,000 
ico and Central America ; yet it cannot stay ( two . Representatives) less than Indiana, yet its 
the tide of Human Progress—the flood of light Anti-Slavery vote was nearly double that of In- 
that is emanating from the unshackled Press, “ana, and these mostly in northern and central 
the political rostrum, and the Higher Law Illinois. About thirty of the southern counties 
ministry. It will take more than Castle Gar- d i d not cast a single Anti-Slavery vote ; but 


den Committees, Finality Platfor 


protection. This point settled, I come now 
consider briefly the bearings of reciprocity 
the coal trade. 


presses, and lower law ministry, to stay agitf 
tion on this momentous question, whioh ocev 
pies so much of the public mind. 


hireling tbat !®.not to be wondered at, for n 


can neither read nor write; hut these railroads 
will bring in a class of new settlers, and others 
will migrate to make room for a different class. 
Every man with a family (if he can) ought first 
to come West and see before he removes, nei¬ 
ther should he buy in haste. I think Illinois 
never afforded a better chance than at present 


It is tobe regretted that the bill reported by 
the committee does not provide for the free ex¬ 
portation and importation of coal. I sincerely 
hope it will he amended in this particular. My 
. anxiety for this amendment does not arise sim¬ 
ply from the fact that the shipping interest of. 
the Lakes desires the profits of the trade, nor 


Maine bears such an insignificant puoportion 
to the interests to be promoted by a liberal re¬ 
ciprocity ? Assuredly not. And now a word 
or two in reference to manufactures. 

MANUFACTURING INTEREST. 

I am happy to see that hut little opposition 1 


The seeds of science have been widely si 


cial Parliament. To obtain a market for this will also be benefited by the tree introduction COAST FISHERIES, ETC. 

coal is the principal object with Nova Scotia of various kinds of raw material. To cheapen B u t we have still another inducement to 
and New Brunswick, and the only oonsidera- these is to increase the manufacturer’s profits; adopt a liberal meaS ure of reciprocity, inas- 
tion that will induce them to concede to us the or i what is tho same thing, it enables him to mucb aa 0 n this is likely to depend a satisfac- 
benefits of their coast fisheries. enter into competition more successfully with t or y adjustment of the difficulties growing out 

At present, Pennsylvania almost monopolizes the foreign article. And. birther, by establishing 0 f the coast fisheries. By an existing conven- 
the coal trade of the country. That State sells an extensive free list of Canadian unmanufiui- tion, as we all understand, our vessels are not 
some five millions of tons annually, at a cost to tured articles, the more tariff must lm raised p ermitted to fish within a marine league of the 
consumers of $20^)00,000. It is not, therefore, tl ’ om . those_artic.es which come more into com- shores of the British Provinces, nor have they 
surprising that the coal interest there should petition with our own. The manufacturing the privilege of drying and packing on shore, 
resist the free importation of coals from Nova interest, m fact, loses nothing by reciprocity By the first of these prohibitions they are ex- 
Scotia, where they are found in great abund- with Canada, hut gains much. Having said eluded from the best fishing grounds; by the 


Scotia, where they are found in great abund- with Canada, but gains much. Havinj 
ance and of excellent quality. It may, however. U'F 8 muoh “ 1- ®ply t0 s0 “e of the objecti 
be seriously doubted whether the coal interest Lhis measure, let us now consider some 
ot Pennsylvania has anything to fear from free advantages. 

trade in this article; though if it has, it is just TRADE WITH CANADA 


The coal imported frofe Nova Scotia and New *° b ? d ? r!v , ed from . a lib ® ral re “PMf J, ” 


Brunswick is highly bituminous, some of it con- , 
taining as much as sixty per cent, of volatile 
matter. Such coal as this can never come into 
competition with the anthracite of Pennsylva- 1 
nia. The latter will always be preferred for P 
domestic and some other purposes; and in con- , 
firmation of this. I may refer to the fact that J 
the British Cunard steamers, which stop at 
Halifax, do not and cannot use the Nova Scotia 7 
coal, but obtain the coal they use from Penn- p 
sylvania, though at a much higher price. It is ,, 
also equally notorious that all the anthracite J 
in Pennsylvania would not make gas enough 


second, they are prevented from securing prop¬ 
erly what they do take. From both these re¬ 
strictions they would gladly escape, and it is 
not surprising that both are often disregarded : 
and hence Great Britain has to send ships of 
war to secure to tho fishermen of the Provinces 
the enjoyment of their monopoly. Our vessels 
are often seized, and much irritation and some 


obstacles and restrictions. I will not consume " r l f ^ r0 ™ ces a /T" e me ® reciprocal 
the time of tho House by reading tabular state- tr f d ?> * ! B ” nde f °od they will surrender 

ments, but content myself with firing amounts f d ^m b h l ft P ° n ^ Tit’ 

in round numbers, securing, ho were? substan- an( * fishermen will have free access to the 
tial accuracy. Our registered exports to the beSt fishmg f? unds the world ' Sbould lbis 
British North America? Provinces for the last 1 ** ® very fa ™ lIy m * h ® 


North Danvers, Mass., Feb. 16, 1853.—You to come West and see before he removes, nei- 
are aware that it is often said that the laws ther should he buy in haste. I think Illinois 
existing in most of the slave States of this never afforded a better chance than at present 
Union, prohibiting the education of the colored for emigrants, 
race, are a dead letter. But reason teaches 

that such laws never would have been enaoted, CHAP LIN’S BAIL, 

and would not now be suffered to remain upon Rebeived, through G. Bailey, the following 
their statute books, were they not considered contributions, for the relief of Chaplin’s bail: 
essential to the support of the slave system. A From John J. Wilson, $30 ; Thomas Hand, 
North Carolinian who is probably well in- . Cyrus Crain, $5; John Maule, $5; Wright 

formed on this subject, in his communication & McMAlen, $20; A-n & I., $22 ; David 

published in your paper of February 3d, has p u tnam, $10; S. E. Sewall, $10. 

told us that the laws which prohibit the teach- VF. Blanchard. 

ing_of the slaves to read are generally though S. Parker. 

not invariably enforced to the letter. On read- D A Hall 

ing the above statement, I was forcibly remind- Washington, Feb., 1853. 

ed of aa expression used by the late Professor _ 

vS2&£?brvtt JhXszAm* ». 

is as follows: > bv josiah holbrook. 

“ Ignorance, profound and nearly universal. - • 

is the inevitable lot of the great mass of all The seeds of science have been widely scat- 
that are held in bondage. In some of tho lered through Congressional districts by those 
States, learning even to read is prohibited, thus representing them. Reports of our resources 
contravening with'a high hand the command have thus been distributed by thousands and 
of Heaven to search the Scriptures. In such a millions; collections of minerals and other spe- 
case, obedience to human law is crime—it ia cimens, showing the character of those re¬ 
treason against the majesty of heaven and sources, have also been distributed in consider- 
earth” - * able numbers. By “Cabinets of AeRrcur.- 

Sir, is it not possible that such an expression, ture and Mechanism,” properly selected, 
from such a source, may do good ? Such is my classified, labeled, and described, not only our 
impression. All that is needed is reflection natural resources, but their applications and 
and Christian candor, to convince those who capabilities, might be widely exhibited in a 
are interested, that laws which prevent a por- most available form. A few thousands thus 
tion of their fellow-beings from obtaining a applied for diffusing, in a practical, available 
knowledge of God, through His Word, are un- form, the knowledge accumulated by scientific 
just and oppressive, and abhorrent in the sight explorations, would increase many fold the 
of a just and holy God; and should hut one value of the millions wisely appropriated for 
individual be favorably affected, much good, making such explorations, 
with the blessing of God, might eventually re- The elements of agriculture and mechanism 
suit. As your paper has an extensive circula- are exceedingly few, simple, and comprehen- 
tion, even in the slave States, I have thought sive. Hence, collections of a limited character, 
thus briefly to bring it to your notice. properly prepared, would illustrate the’funda- 

t. r “— riT . , mental principles, and many of the practical 

Barry, III, Jan. 23, 1853.—We intend to workings, of those two great pursuits of human 
use every reasonable exertion to send you our beings; giving, at the same time, a compre- 


r exceed $12,000,000, and the registered 


But inasmuch as it is impossible to watch .&• its uational bearmga this free access to 
thoroughly by Government officials a border of tb ® ® shlng grou . ndB 18 ™ iv ® r8ally 

two thousand miles in extent, it is certain that ® on f d ® d 1° be of ™ importance. The fishing 
the actual trade is much greater. We may tr , ade tb ® 8 °P®fd will give employment to tens 
safely set down the aggregate at $20,000,000 thousands of me , n and boy8 ’ ar ’ d 60 bc « om « 
This trade has all sprunf up within a’ few the great , 1 nursory 8eamea > from ^ blch °“' 
years. It is now rapidly increasing, and would naVa , 1 - and ! mercantile marine may always be 
continue to increase beyond any previous ratio, ™ Ppb ® d ' Pbe *“P° rtan «® of this consideration 
were it not for the obstaoles into,-nosed bv „n! ° a ““t easily be over-estimated.. 


evening nor from the Cumberland coal era •“? a S gr ®g at ® at ^,000,000. 

gas be made, without the admixture of some TblS a tr ? d ? haS a11 § ruDg u P. wlth,n a few 
more bituminous variety. Free trade in coal yea *?' H is.now rapidly increasing, and would 
will therefore result in the exportation of Penn- contmae *° “crease beyond any previous ratio, 
sylvania coals, to bo used for purposes to which Z!? 1 ® 1^“.®? the obstacles interposed by un- 
they are best adaptod ! and M importation ^ 


they are best adapted, and in the importation JnZnndtTmnortod fitl! measure of reciprocal free trade with Canada 

of coals from the Provinces, to he used for the KAbSSTI f , a P n to \ wiU not injure any section of this Union, nor 

special purposes to whioh they are suited. It wbil e d th e average oTdutieB levied^hvtheTni’ £ carcel y an y of its particular interests, even 

is also true that an increased consumption of fr n itBBfvt«dn temporarily, while it is of vital importance to a 

anthracite will, to some extent, take place, for j® d f b *® 8 - the Cai ? adaa large portion of the country, and will, by its 

it is known that some factories-in the East are ~ J eJnnnuts m uurTfev This mequahty of diroct effeots or ^ tbe 00 n atel . a i advantages 

now lying idle, because they cannot, without f"* 1 ® 8 ZTZLZ P fl td 8 ®®™ d “ connection with it, be highly bene- 

paying a high duty, obtain a certain amount Jficial to the whole. So far as this measure 

of Piotou coal winch they find it beneficial to ^ « 0 ® 8 ’ h a st ®p in the right direction; it 

use m connection with that from Pennsylva- ® . r ld ®- ® at tffnv^rrirhBB nlto kaooks off some of the fetters with which com- 

nia. Such is tho difference in the qualities of da “ e8 ^ merc ® has tQ o long been bound. I believe that 

take coais, and so different the purposes for m to Ivlf Z V Z “ 8oand policy requires a system of free trade 

which each is especially adapted, that Penneyl- „“less Will nlv « j with a11 nations that wil1 trad e f ree with the 

vania and Nova Scotia can scarcely come into 1 ^United States.” We think this especially true 

direct competition. But the Liverpool coal, ab ®J® Z?® * '?® p f ? r cent ;’ n01 ? a ?, the ? in reference to these neighboring Provinces, 

which more closely resembles that from Nova W there the productions of our skill and a8 thev ar0 to eat ’ 


We come, then, to the conclusion that this 
measure of reciprocal free trade with Canada 
will not injure any section of this Union, nor 
.goaroely any of its particular interests, even 
temporarily, while it is of vital importance to a 
large portion of the country, and will, by its 
direct effects, or fry the collateral advantages 
secured in connection with it, be highly bene¬ 
ficial to the whole. So far as this measure 
goes, it is a step in the right direction; it 
knocks off some of the fetters with which com¬ 
merce has too long been bound. I believe that 


Barry, III, /an. 23, 1853.—We intend to workings, of those two greet pursuits of human 
use every reasonable exertion to send you our beings; giving, at the same time, a compre- 
proportion of fifty thousand subscribers during llens i TC grasp of the elements of science in its 
the present year. Let every present subscriber gre atly varied relations to human progress and 
obtain one new one each, and the work will human elevatioh. 

soon be done. I think there is no one who has Even one such collection, placed in each 
not influence enough, if properly exerted, to Congressional district, to be used at the discre- 
mduce at least one person to take the Era. If tion ofhim repres en?ing it, could hardly fail to 
such a plan were universally adopted and vig- exert a wide-spread and powerful, because a 
orously executed, how easy it would be to combined, influence upon the science, wealth, 
spread one general and universal b aze of Anti- and moral of our country. The far-reaching 
Slavery light throughout the length and i nstruct ion and the inherent riches in the ele- 
breadth of the land. Is such a result not worth meats of nature and combillations 0 f art, when 
an effort? Let every reader, or rather every practica ii y exhibited, seldom, if ever, fail to ex- 
present subscriber of the Era, make it a point £ te the enthusiasm of all young spirits, and is 
to get at least one new subscriber each year, especia | ly fiUed t0 secur6 interest, by grati- 
contmmng their own subscriptions and our fyi th e taste, of the female mind. In nu- 
work would soon be done. But, alas, there case8 the wives and daughters of mem- 

seem to be too many who think their Jubee bers of Congress, also of the supreme judges of 
are discharged when they profess Anti-Slavery our land h » ve iven practica l "productive de- 
prmciples, and perhaps vote the same once a monstra tions of their appreciation of the great 
year, leaving the burden and heat of the day val and the inherent beauty and richness, of 
to be borne by the few. Votes and professions these \ o/ kn(ywUdge , i„ gening by them 
are good m their places, hut they are not it8 treasu Vfor addingto the progress and the 
enough. We need effort—individual, united, refinements of art - 

well-directed, unceasing, and determined effort- By such agencies, and the various privileges 
put forth, not only m every State, but in every —..fen_° _’ . , • , 1 , ”, 


Will be Published during the Month ol March, 

THE WORKS OF 

HON. WILLIAM H. SEWARD, 

Edited by Georoe E. Baker. 

Three Volumes Octavo. Price —$2.50 per Vol. 

I T has been well said that there is no living Ameri¬ 
can statesman whose works embody so muoh that 
will fix and reward tho attention of tho student, the 
statesman, and the philanthropist, as those of Gov¬ 
ernor Seward. To the genoral reader—to those who 
wish to know who and what Governor Seward is, and 
especially to all who desire to obtain a complete his¬ 
tory of the State of New York for the last quarter of 
a oentnry—these volumes will bo of tho highest in- 

Popular Eduoation in all its phases; Internal Im¬ 
provements, embraoing the entire history of the ori- 

f in, completion, and proposed enlargement of the 
rie. canal, and of the New York and Erie and other 
railroads; Slavery, its rights and prerogatives, the 
duties and obligations of tho free States in regard to 
it; the Public Land Question, with a history and 
disoussion of the Anti-Rent troubles in this Stato; 
Crime and its penalties, inoluding a review of several 
of the most exciting criminal oases that have ever 
ocourred in our Stato; Political Eoonomy, in its 
adaptation to our national condition, Ac., Ac., have 
all boon discussed with a freedom, vigor, and cloar- 
oss, soldom if over equalled. 

Ail the great questions whioh now agitato tho pub¬ 
lic mind—tho Fugitive Slave Law, tho Annexation 
of Cuba, the Maintenaneo of the National Honor, the 
Protection of American Rights, Ac., Ac., aro all so 
treated as to shod light upon the discussions of the 
ijay, and afford information to all who wish to under¬ 
stand or discuss them. 

Governor Seward’s Correspondence, much of it 
having been written with no thought of publication, 
will be found particularly interesting and instructive, 
illustrating as it does the warmth with whioh he holds 
many of his peculiar opinions. 

Tho Notes on New York, whioh oooupy noarlytwo 
hundred pages of tho second volume, form a oom- 
plote history of tho State from its first settlement to 
tho commencement of his administration. His record 
of the proceeding's to form tho different Constitutions 
of the Stato, as well as of the straggles and triumphs 
of tho great Canal enterprise in the Legislature, is 
exceedingly valuable. These Notes may bo com¬ 
pared, not unfavorably, with those of Jefferson on 

For vigor and beauty of style, we are confident ' 
these volumes will be doomed a valuable acquisition 
to tho host specimens of Aiperican eloquence. 

In the execution of the mechanical portion of tho 
work, it is the intention of the Publisher that noth¬ 
ing shall bo left to bo desired. 

A fine portrait of Governor Soward will bo prefixed 
to tho first volume; an engraving of his birthplace, 
in Florida, N. Y., to tho second volume; and one of 
his present residence, at Auburn, N. Y., to the third 
volume—engraved in the best style of tho art. 

J. S. REDFIELD, Publisher, 
lto and 112 Nassau street, New York. 
Contents of Vol. I .—Biographical Memoir. Speech¬ 
es and Debatos in Senate of New York. Speeches 
and Debates in Senate of United States: Freedom in 
tho New Territories — in District of Columbia —in 
New Mexico—in Europe; French Spoliations; Kos¬ 
suth; Exiles of Ireland; American Steam Naviga¬ 
tion ; Survey of Arctio and Pacific Oceans; The Fish¬ 
eries ; Father Mathew; Sir John Franklin; Amin 
Bey; Now York Mint; Peon Slavery; the Public 
Lands; Internal Improvements; Fugitive Slave Law; 
Catlin’s Indian Gallery, Are. Forensic Arguments : 
Tho Freedom of tho Press, Cooper vs. Greeley; De¬ 
fence of William Freeman; Patont Casos; Fugitive 
Slave Law, Ac., Ac. 

Contents of Vol. II .—Notes on New York. Annual 
Messages to the Legislature—1839,1840, 1841, 1842; 
Internal Improvements; Enlargement of Canal; 
Railroads; Eduoation; Immigration; Legal Reform; 
Tho Currency; Free Banking; Prison Discipline; 
Anti-Rent Troubles, Ac., Ao. Special Messages: Vir¬ 
ginia Slave Case; Georgia do.; McLeod Case; Sup¬ 
pressed Veto Message of New York Registry Law, 
Ao., Ao. Official Correspondence: Virginia Contro¬ 
versy ; McLeod do.; Letters to Gen. Harrison, Daniel 
Webster, John Quincy Adams, Ao,, Ac. Pardon Pa¬ 
pers: Case of Thomas Topping, John C. Colt, Benja¬ 
min Rathbun, Ac., Ac. 

Contents of Vol. III. — Orations and Discourses: 
Eulogy on Lafayette, 1834—on Henry Clay—on Dan¬ 
iel Webster — on A. H. Buell; Oration on Daniol 
O’Connell; Oration on John Quinoy Adams, Ac., Ac. 
Occasienal Speeches and Addresses: Tho Union, 1825; 
For Greece, 1827; Sunday Schools, 1839; Cleveland 
Speeoh, 1848; Internal Improvements, Ao., Ac. Po¬ 
litical Writings: Addresses of Political Conventions, 
Ao., 1824, 1831, 1832, 1834, 1837,1844, Ac., Ac. Gen¬ 
oral Correspondence: Letters from Europe. 


A KEY TO UNCLE TOM’S CABIN, 

Presenting the original facts and documents 
upon which the story is founded. Together 
with corroborative statements, verifying the 
truth of the work. 

W E shall publish during the month of February 
the above valuable work, which 13 destined to 
have a run second only to Uncle Tom Itself. Wo 
have orders already on hand for noarly twenty thou¬ 
sand copies in advance of publieatien; and but a 
small proportion of the trade have yet ordered. The 
Key will contain as much matter as Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, but we shall make the-.original issue in the 
same form as tho cheap edition of Undo Tom, vis: 
in one royal octavo pamphlet, double columns. Tho 
retail and wholesale prices will bo tho samo as the 
cheap edition of Uncle Tom. 

Orders from the trade are most respectfully solicit¬ 
ed at an early day, to govern ns in the size of tho 
first edition to be printed, in order, if possible, to 
avoid tho trouble and porplexity of not having half 
books enough to answer first orders. 

GERMAN UNCLE TQM. 

We take pleasure in announcing Jptho German 
translation of this great work is now printing, and 
will be roady for delivery before the 15th of Febru¬ 
ary, complete in one royal octavo volume, double 
columns, printed from now and beautiful type, on 
thick and fino pnpor. To retail at 50 cents. Samo 
discount as upon the other editions. Early orders 
solicited. 

Also in Press, and nearly ready, the second edition, 
making five thousand copies of tho superb illustrated 
edition of Unole Tom's Cabin, with 153 engravings. 


WHITE SLAVERY IN THE BARBARY STATES. 

With forty splendid illustrations by Billings, en¬ 
graved by Baker A Smith. This will make one beau¬ 
tiful 16mo volume of about 140 pages, bound in 
doth, thin boards, printed in the most elegant stylo, 
on tho best paper. Price at retail, 50 or 62 ISS cents. 
Ready about the 20th of February. 

We have also in press, to be issued in Maroh— 
THE SPEECHES OF HON. JOSHUA R. 
GIDDINGS. 

With a Portrait, In one volume 12mo, of about 500 
pages, doth. Price $1. A valuable volume of strong 


REDUCTION OF CLUB PRICES. 

A PAPER FOR THE FIRESIDE 

THE YANKEE BLADE, 

ESTABLISHED IN THE YEAR 1841. 

GREAT. IMPROVEMENTS. 

NeivJJeacl! New Type! New Contributors ! 

T HTH Literary and Family Journal, having mot 
wi th! tho most brilliant success during the last 
eleven veurs, the publisher is determined to spare 
neither j lafns nor expense to render it worthy of still 
higher on eomiums. Among tho prominent features, 
during the' year 1853, will he a sories of 

Powerfi dly- Written and Deeply-Interesting 
Stories, 

propared oxp.'ossly for the Blade, and which will bo 
hurried as rai 'M'y as possible through its columns. 
Among our eon ’tributors are Ann E. Porter, author 
of “ The First Li 'v 8 ari d tho Wife,” and tho brilliant 
and fascinating t: Go of “ Alice, or tho Little Bound 
Girl,” just condnd ™ our columns; Aria Ashland, 
author of the ma. 'terly talo entitled “ Wotherby 
Fails, or Loaves fron t tee Life-Book of an Orphan; ’ 
tho author of “ Lunu, or tho Maid of tho Kennebec,” 
one of tho most pop, riar fiotions of tho day; and 
many othor equally abl > writers. We have already 
en hand, in manuscript, 

FOUR SPLENDID NOVELLETTES 

of intonso and thrilling Interest, the masterpieces of 
their authors, which will 1 vppear at an early day. 

In addition to the Origii ial Novdlettes, the broad 
and ologantly-printed pages’ of tbe Blade will be filled 
with briof seloetod Ta,le3, t’Ae gems of the European 
and American magazines ; Popular Essays, by able 
writers; choice and beautiful Poems; pickings from 
now works; clippings from sterling old books, under 
the well-known caption of “ Chips from tho Libra¬ 
ry ; ” Translations from the French, German, Italian, 
Ac.; highly interesting Foreign Correspondence ; 
piquant and amusing Isetiers from Washington; 
sparkling Anecdotes and Facetiss; 

Original Sketches, Serious and Comic ; 
Literary Notioes, Jokes, “• Whittlings,” Rooipos, Cha¬ 
rades, Puzzles, Scraps, Nu»vs, and Gossip, and every¬ 
thing else that oan give zest and piquancy to the 
feast. 

TEAMS. 

The prioe of one copy for a year will be - - - 
To Clubs. 

Throa o.nDiea. ono yoar, will be sent for - - - 5 

I Six copies one year, uni otimcopy-slx incmtUo to 

getter up of the ciuh.9 

Twelve copies one year, and one eopy-.for a year 

to gotter up of the club.16 

Twenty copies one year, and one to the gotter 
up ofthe Club ----------- 20 

One copy of the Yankee Blado and one oopy of 
Harper’s Magazine, or either of the following three- 
dollar Magazinos—viz: The Knickerbocker, Godey’s 
Lady’s Book, Graham’s Magazine, or Putnam's 
Monthly—will bo sent for $4; two of each for $8; 
fivo of each for $17. Two copies of tho Blade and 
ono of tho Magazinos for $5.50, or two Magazinos and 
ono oopy of the Blade for $6. Wo will send any 
throo-dollar Magazine, if preferred, in place of the 
above; or a two-dollar Magazine and the Blade for 
three dollars. 

Club subscriptions may be sent, if desired, from 
different towns. 

Send in your subscriptions early, if you wish to 
seouro the host stories. 

Postmasters everywhere are requested tp act as 
agonts. Address WILLrAM MATHEWS, 

Fob. 10—3t No 12 School street, Boston, Mass, j 


HEALTH, WATER-CURE, & HUMAN PROGRESS. 

A MONTHLY PERIODICAL, 

Devoted to Individual and Social Health, Education, 
and Happiness, 

By T. L. Nichols, M. D., and Sirs. Mary S. 
Gove Nichols, Principals of the American Hy¬ 
dropathic Institute. 

N ICHOLS’ JOURNAL will.be published on the 
first of each month, beginning with April, 1853; 
a handsomo quarto of eight pages, the same size as 
tho Water Cure and Phrenological Journals. Each 
number will be illustrated with valuable engravings, 
and will contain the host articles on Health, Medical . 
Reform, Popular Physiology, Education, Science, j 
Art, Literature, Manners, and Society, that we can 

The object of this paper is to give to the groat cause 
of Human Progress, and especially to tho Health Re- 

roformation, an Organ, which shall bo, so far as our 
abilities and ample means can make it— 

The Best Refbrm Paper in the World! 

Tho cause of Humanity seems also to demand of 
us, that, at whatever cost; it bo also made— . 

The Cheapest Paper in the World/! 

And by doing this, with the co-operative efforts of all 
enlightened friends of human development, wo ara 
oertain to obtain for it— 

The Largest Circulation in the World! ! ! 

With theso objects in view, and, as we believe, the 
means at hand for their accomplishment, we offer our 
Journal on the following— 

UNEXAMPLED TERMS: 

Ono copy, one year,.25 cents 

Five copies, ono dollar, or - - - - 20 “ 

Twelvo copies, two dollars, or - - - 16$ “ 

Twenty copies, throe dollars, or - - 15 “ 

Forty copies, five dollars, or - - - - 12$ “ 

Ono hundred copies, ton dollars, or - 10 
All clubs to be sent to ono addross. 
PREMIUMS. 

WhUo we roly upon the desire to do good, as the 
chief motive to all exertion; and while the conscious¬ 
ness of having benefited humanity must be the groat 
and sufficient reward,- we propose to send, as a testi¬ 
monial, to the “ gettor up ” of every club:— 

Of 5, Dr. Nichols’ “Introduction to Water Cure,” 
price 12$ cents. 

Of 12, Mrs. Niohols’ “Experience in Water Care,” 

25 oonts. 1 « 

Of 20, Dr. Niohols’ “Women in all Ages and Na¬ 
tions,” 59 cents. 

Of 40, Dr. Nichols’ “ Esoteric Anthropology,” $1. 

Of 100, “ Esoterio Anthropology,” and S. P. An¬ 
drews’ “ Science of Society,” each $1, or the others 
to the same amount. 

The postago on Niohols’ Journal, paid quarterly in 
advance, will be, in tho State of New York, eight 
cents a year; in all other States, six cents a year. 

Address, as soon as possible, with name, post offioe, 
oounty, and State, enclosing postago stamps; silver, 
gold, or good bank notes, prepaid. 

T. L. NICHOLS, M. D., 

Port Chester, N. Y., (near N. Y. city.) 


energy, from $3 to $12 per day, will be sent to any 
address, on the receipt of a prepaid letter, with eight 
letter postago stamps (24 cents) enclosed. AddrcsB 
J. CLAY PARKER, Hagerstown, Md. Feb. 24—2t 
WANTED, 

B Y' a man who has had several years’ experience 
in editing a daily and weekly paper, a situation 
ttB editor, or assistant, of an Independent or Free 
Democratic paper. For particulars and references, 
address “ Scribe,” at the offioe of this paper. 

Feb. 24—3t 


vania and Nova Scotia can scarcely come into 
direct competition. But tlxe Liverpool coal, 
which more closely resembles that from Nova 
Scotia, will suffer move by this competition, and 
must ultimately be driven from our market. 

The importance of the Western coal trade 
can scarcely have been taken into oonsidera- 


United States.” We think this especially true 
in reference to these neighboring Provinces, 
settled, as they are to a great extent, by a 


put forth, not only m every State but in every an(] j n(luence a 3 c0[m ’ ected with them, such col- 
county town, school district and especially m lections in all our Congressional districts would 
every family. But I must stop, and hand the constitute so ra | iatj point8 0 f sciem ifi C 
subject over to yon for whatever disposition li ht all so blen y dj an / c P mmins li n s thei. 


profit over and above the twelve per eent. duty 
charged in Canada; and consequently the ex¬ 
change of many articles is entirely prevented, 


Jieopl®’haring the same ori S gin, langua 


here. This is already of great consequence, but 
it is speedily destined to be immensely in¬ 
creased. Our Lake trade now employs about 
seventy-four thousand tons of steam vessels, 
mostly using coal, and the whole of the Cana¬ 
das are entirely destitute of tho article; so that 
Toronto and other growing cities will, be com¬ 
pelled to obtain their supplies from the western 
part of Pennsylvania and from Ohio. The de¬ 
mand in this direction will be an equivalent for 
any competition or diminution;, of demand in 
the Eastern cities, 

Pennsylvania is also largely engaged in the 
manufacture of Iron; this is, in fact, her es¬ 
pecial manufacturing interest. The iron man¬ 
ufacturers are now compelled to compete with 
those of England at a great disadvantage, not 
only on account of the difference in the price 


ting the coal interest Stne^ 


pursuits—being, in fact, in many instances, our 
relatives or friends, and often separated from 
us merely by an imaginary line. It is for the 


you may be disposed to make of it. 

Troy, O., Feb. 1,1853.—Let me give you my 
reasons for the late Whig defeat. I attribute 
the Whig defeat to the conduct of the leading 
Whigs in Congress for the past two years. 


lections in all our Congressional districts would 
constitute so many radiating points of scientific 
light, all so blending and commingling their 
rays as to spread one common flood of light 
over our entire country. Directly and indi¬ 
rectly, colleges, academies, and schools, would 
feel their influence. By these combined agen¬ 
cies, a general spirit of inquiry would be 


This volume will bo a most invaluable contribu¬ 
tion to tbo standard literature of our country. No 
man stands higher in the estimation of the truly 
great and good, than tho venerable Judge Jay; and 
no one has contributed a greater numbor of articles 
of sterling value to the cause of freedom and peace 
than ho. To be published in ono 12mo volume of 
about 500 pages, with a fino portrait of tho author. 
Price $1. JOHN P. JEWETT A CO., 

17 and 19 Cornhill, Boston. 

JEWETT, PROCTOR, A WORTHINGTON, 
Feb. 10—4t Cleveland, Ohio. 


|t mutual benefit. These restrictions on our trade 
are of course highly injurious to our shipping 
jj interest. Freights have to he increased, as the 
certainty of return cargoes is lessened. But 
” let trade he free, and the number of articles 
of exchange increased, and freights might be 
greatly reduced, and yet larger profits be 


made. 

And, when these restrictions are removed, 
other sections of the Union will share with the 
Lake country in the benefits of the Canadian 
trade. Kentucky will find a new market for 
her tobacco and hemp. Louisiana secures a 
market for her raw sugar. South Carolina 
gains admission for her rice; and in addition 
to these products from opposite sides of the 


to prevent ? 

I know that some of the friends of this meas¬ 
ure have doubts of its success at the present 
session. We are now near its close, and per¬ 
haps attention has not heen sufficiently turned 
to this subject. Lest these fears should prove 
to be well founded, which however I am not 
willing to believe, I take this occasion to say 
that this beneficial measure can certainly he 
secured, if those interested in the commerce of 
the valley of the St. Lawrence will bestir them¬ 
selves. The subject is hut imperfectly under¬ 
stood, even by those most immediately interest¬ 
ed. The press must do its work, and the pub¬ 
lic mind must he informed and aroused. Let 
tho Representatives to Congress from this no- 


uuuwurent are uuw ooraueueu so compete wwn TT ■ ’ „ , . vt - - -- -- ea. ine press must ao us work, ana the pun- 

those of England at a great disadvantage, not ^ find a l; c mind must he informed and aroused. Let 

only on account of the difference in the price uew and P rofita b!e market for their wares. the Kepr08entatiTe8 to Congress from this. no- : 
of labor, but also on account of the difference FREE NAVIGATION OF THE ST. LAWRENCE, hie valley come thoroughly posted up on this 
in the price of coal. In England, iron can be But the principal obstacle in the way of the question, and prepared at the outset to insist 
afforded cheap, mainly because, in many local- commerce of the lakes will only be removed that the most efficient man from the whole 
ities, the iron and ooal, and a elay suitable for when Great Britain shall be induced to eon- Lake region be placed on the Committee on 
fire-bricks, and of which furnaces can bo built, cede to us the free navigation of the river St. Commerce. Finally, let them act in concert, 
are found in alternate layers; it therefore costs Lawrence. What are those great lakes hut and whatever is not obtained at this session 
nothing to bring the iron and ooal together, expansions of this magnificent river? It is will he secured at. the next. 

Should, therefore, the introduction of ooal from their natural outlet to the ocean, and not less Before taking my seat, Mr. Speaker, I would 
the British Provinces have the effect to reduce is it the natural highway for our commerce move an amendment to the bill, by inserting 

the price of coals, as some suppose, it will in with the world. But because this river has the word “coal” among the articles enumera- 

the same ratio increase the profits of the iron- been closed against us, other and artificial ted in the first section. I desire also to move 

masters. The manufacturers of the East are channels of communication between the lakes an amendment in reference to lumber, but, as 

also equally interested with the iron men in and the seaboard have been constructed at there is now pending a motion to commit, these 
obtaining cheap fuel. enormous expense, which has heen justified by amendments 1 know would not he in order. I 

But there is another consideration which, of Erietheincalculahlebenefitsomeofthese, asthe hope to have an opportunity to propose them 
itself, ought to he conclusive in favor of free canal, have been to the country, and especially at the proper time. There is, however, another 
trade in this article. Fuel is about as much a to the West. But besides the expensiveness of change which I very much desire; and as I 
necessary of life as food; and for those that live using these artificial channels—and that is no cannot move it as an amendment, I ask that 
in the great Atlantie cities, coal is fast be- trifle, for the Erie canal levied $3,000,000 last by general consent it may he made as a cor- 
comiug the only fuel . Now, the question is, year in tolls on produce going East and on reotion. The bill provides for the free exchange 
shall we by legislation preventing competition, merchandise going West—there is another and of undried fruit, while dried fruit is not em- 
compel the millions who want coal, and must still more serious objection: they are inade- braced within its provisions. The south shore 
have it, to pay an extra and exorbitant price, quate to our wants; not all the railroads and of Lake Erie is a beautiful fruit region; our 
in order that a few brokers, owning coal stocks, canals that have heen constructed since the peaches are equal to those of New Jersey, and 
may realize-enormous profits? At this age of Erie canal, are able yet to meet the demands our apples I think the best in the country, 
the world, will a monopoly, which’bears with of our commerce. These apples in the nndried state are barreled 

s ich crushing weiglit on the working classes, The trade of the great lakes in 1851 was up for exportation, and this trade is of some 
longer be tolerated ? 1 think not. And 1 be- $326,000,000, or more by $40,000,000 than the consequence to ns; but our trade in dried ap- 


shall wo. by legislation preventing competition, mercha: 
compel the millions who want coal, and must still me 
have it, to pay an extra and exorbitant price, quate t( 


Webster, though rooked in the Cradle of Lib- awakened, embracing both schools and fami- 
erty, made a speech against the Wilmot Pro- lles , which inquiry, generally extended and 
riso, which orippled the Whig party. Then combined, could not fail to secure the most 
Clay and Webster went for the Fugitive Slave complete development of our natural resources, 
bill and the Compromise measures, which were and the best application of those resources to 
sickening and disgusting to the great body ol tbe requirements of body, mind, and soul, 
the party. I, too, was a Whig, up to the adop- Sucil “quines for such objects would, of 
tion ofthe Baltimore Platforms, when both the -course, find the public press as the most pow- 
old parties again prostrated themselves before erful helper. It has, indeed, been the strong 
slavery. agency for awakening such inquiries, and se- 

-- caring such progress, as to produce a common 

Wentworth, III., Dec. 31, 1852. — Will not feeling of amazement, in view of present as- 
some of our great men blush, in after times, to pects and prospects, armed with new enthu- 
read the history of their treatment of Mr. siasm, for inquiries still more searching, aiming 
Hale and others who are not afraid to speak at advancement still more lofty and triumphant, 
the truth in English ?—“the only language in It does not require a gift of prophecy to foretell 
which- truth dares now to speak,” as Mr. that the public press is destined, ere long, to 
Thackeray said in one of his lectures; and all become one grand “ Scientific Journau,” 
the real freemen of the world will join him in loading its columns with the beauties, the won- 
what follows, “ May the race perish on the day ders, aud the riches of science, with the noble, 
it loses that privilege; may the language be a lofty aim. of using that science for the high and 
dead language ere ever it shall be brought to holy purposes designed by the Creator. 

deny the right; to hesitate in its denunciation - -— 

of wrong; to gloze over tyrants’ misdeeds; to Fulton, Lancaster Co., Pa., 

flatter unrighteous power; to forsake its divine Second month 10 th, 1853. 

commission to preach love, and liberty, and ^ ^ m at**; . 

honor.” With many othere, I hope for the To the Editor of the National Era 
conversion of Horace Greeley, and to see him * notlce a statement in the Era ofthe 3d in- j 
shoulder to shoulder with Dr. Bailey—quarrel- sfcan ^ prickly pear species of the cac- J 

ling a little, of course, about tariff and free tu s is indigenous to the looality of Guilford, 
trade, but making freedom the first article in Connecticut. This is an important and inter¬ 


im creed, or principles first, and policy after- J esting piece of information ti 


wards. I think there is no’person in the Uni- teur of botanical study. I do not presume that 
ted States that could do so muoh as he can in an y other s P eoie3 of that famil y grow so far 
the way of carrying the liberal portion of the nortb > as su °k Pl^ 8 are mostly natives of 
Whig party with him. warm climates. The pnckly pear, however, is 

Mr. Greeley does not seem disposed to rec- ” ati ™ witb u8 in . this r °« abt y.i a ‘ least > ifc bas 
J . * been found growing in profusion in one partic- 

ommend any action at all.— Ed. Era. u l ar locality in this township, on a very wild 

- and rooky summit of a hill on the banks of the 

Salineville, O., Feb. 8,1853.—This makes the Susquehanna. It has every appearance of be- 
thirty-eighth paper for 1853 I have sent for, ing indigenous to this spot. A curious circum- 
which is a great increase from twenty-two of stance is, that it has chosen a spot more than 
last year; and! may say that we are not slack a hundred feet above the water, where the 
in taking other Anti-Slavery papers, We get bleak northwest wind of mid-winter is coldest 
ten Tribunes, eight of the Christian Press, five and most severe, and there it seems to grow in 
of the Friends’ Review, five or six Auroras, be- wild luxuriance, as though this spot was more 
sides thirty-three of the Friend of Youth, (when congenial in its nature than any other, 
published.) four of the Phonetic Advocate, and : Thine, &c., William M. W ay. 


sublimity and beauty of scenery; for its excellent 
and numerous literary advantages ; for the general 
intelligence, morality, and quietness of its popula¬ 
tion ; and for its interesting historical associations. 
From Round Hill (formerly tho residenoo of Bancroft 
tho historian, and now occupied by an extensive 
boarding-house establishment, where Jenny Lind re¬ 
sided in tho winter and spring of 1852) is witnessed 
perhaps the most beautiful scenery in tho world. 
Here are the rich valley of the GouneGticut, and 
mountains in almost every direction. Here, too, aro 
three among tho earliest and best-oonduotod water- 
cure establishments in tho country. In short, here 
are found, in rare combination, theoonvenionoos and 
comforts of country and city life, embraoing the social 
refinements and oleganees of the one, and the plain, 
unpretending, homely virtues of the othor. 

Such being the fame and attractions of Northamp¬ 
ton,,it is not surprising that persons from all parts of 
the country should seek to enjoy its rare and nurner- 

The undersigned, therefore, offers his services to 
such as may desire to purohase REAL ESTATE in 
this_ town or its vicinity, whether Dwelling-Houses, 
Building Lots, or Farms. Communications address¬ 
ed to him (post-paid) at Northampton, Mass., will he. 
. promptly and faithfully attended to. Ample refer¬ 
ences given, if required. 

Fob. 24L-4t A. W. THAYER, General Broker. 

BUSINESS MEN, 

T O reach the eye of the immense travel daily pass¬ 
ing through Pittsburg, Pa., should send thoir 
advertisements by mail to the Pittsburg Daily 
Dtspatcli, (established 1846,) the only penny pa por 
in that city. Rates. — One square (70 words) two 
weeks, 4>3 ; mouth, $5; three months, $9 ; sjx mouths, 
$12; twelvo months, $20. Feb. 24—6t 

ECLECTIC MEDICAL INSTITUTE OF CIN¬ 
CINNATI 

T HE Spring Session of this Medical College will 
commence on the first Monday of March, 1853, 
and continue fourteen weeks. Clinical instruction 
will bo given in the hospital of the Institute., The 
Faculty of the .Institute oonsists of seven Professors, 
whose ability and reputation havo rendered this 
sohoel tho largest in ArUefioa, with the exception of 
the three principal schools of Philadelphia and New 
York. The Institute has recently adopted the gen¬ 
erous measure of dispensing with professors’- foes— 
thus making the whole expense of oaeh session $15, 
(paid on matriculating,) and a fee of $5 for the hos- 

S ’tal ticket. For further information, address the 
oan of tho Faculty, Prof. J. R. Buchanan, M. D., 
College Hall, or Prof. R. S, Newton, M. D., oorner of 
Seventh and College streets, Cincinnati. 

Feb. 24. J. KING, M. D,, Seo’y Inst. 


a complete coarse of familiar Instruction in Harmony, 
whioh anybody oan understand; a vast amount’ of attract¬ 
ive musical reauiug. anecdotes, and sketches of celebraled 
musicians, of musical history, Ac. The most fearless and 
truthful criticisms of musical publications and perform¬ 
ances, and the very pick and cream of Musical News, 
Novelty, and Incident, both foreign and domestio; the 
whole forming the most complete and valuable record of 
Musical Art it is possible to obtain. The wants of Country 
Choirs, and of ladies wishing for new music, but who are 
not living near music stores, are especially attended to 
Terms —One copy. $3; two copies, $5; five copies, $10; 
and a person sending ns a club of five, gets an extra copy 
for his trouble Address llyer & Willis, publishers of tbe 
Musical World and Times,'257 Broadway, New York. 


eopies. $3; twenty copies, $5; and a person sending us a 
club of tweut^gets an extra copy for his trouble. Ad- 

N. B.—Clergymen will be supplied with The Musical 
World and Times at one dollar a year; aud with The 
Monthly Musical Gazette at twenty-five cents a year. 

*** Agents wanted to obtain subscribers for the above- 
named publications Liberal commission allowed. 


THE OXYG EN LAMP. 

E subscribers would respectfully inform ^the public 


The subscribers have now on hand at their shop in Cirele- 
ville, Ohio, fifteen thousand of these lamps, which ate ready 
f r all orders that may be received. In prices we offer great 
inducements to Dry Goods and Hardware merchants, Tin- 


buemess, may realize handsome profits,as the snoeesa of our 
agents testify. 

Rights for twenty-six different States for sale. 

RICHARDSON A BKOTHERLIN, 

Jiovjl-Bm_ Ciroleville, Ohio. ' 

ESOTERIC ANTHROPOLOGY. 

B Y T. L. Niohols, M. D., Port Cheater New York-Prin¬ 
cipal of the American Hydropathic institute. A pocket 
volume, 16mo, about 450 pages, nearly 100 engravings, cloth. " 

A comprehensive and confidential treatise on the structure, 
junctions, ^passional attractions and perversions, true aud 

women; anatomical .^physiological, psychological, pathologi- 
ly, and with fullness and fidelity of illustration, of the laws 
tion, aud lactation. This work, intended to boa strictly 

professional oonsuRati“s,wm JioTbeeold by booksellers^ ot 
agents ^butwill be sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of one 

B. JE. BORDEN, 

A T l ORNEY and Counsellor at Law, Woonsocket, Rhod 
island. Jan. 6—3m 











